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From the Atheneum. 
ness. By J. Krrro, D.D. 
night, 

An interesting work ; particularly as the facts 
it relates are personal evidence ; Dr. Kitto having 
passed three fourths of his life in a state of intense 
deafness—a life both studious and eventful, and 
caleulated so far “‘ to bring out the points and pe- 
culiarities of the deaf condition.”’ His deafness 
commenced in his twelfth year. 

**The circumstances of that day—the last of 
twelve years of hearing, and the first of twenty- 
eight years of deafness, have left a more distinct 
impression upon my mind than those of any pre- 
vious, or almost any subsequent, day of my life. 
It was a day to be remembered. The last day’on 
which any customary labor ceases—the last day on 
which any customary privilege is enjoyed—the last 
day on which we do the things we have done daily, 
are always marked days in the calendar of life ; 
how much, therefore, must the mind not linger in 
the memories of a day which was the last of many 
blessed things, and in which one stroke of action 
and suffering—one moment of time, wrought a 
greater change of condition, than any sudden loss 
of wealth or honors ever made in the state of man. 
Wealth may be recovered, and new honors won, 
or happiness may be secured without them; but 
there is no recovery, no adequate compensation, 
for such a loss as was on that day sustained. The 
wealth of sweet and pleasurable sounds with which 
the Almighty has filled the world—of sounds mod- 
ulated by affection, sympathy, and earnestness— 
can be appreciated only by one who has so long 
been thus poor indeed in the want of them, and 
who for so many weary years has sat in utter 
silence amid the busy hum of populous cities, the 
music of the woods and mountains, and, more than 
all, of the voices sweeter than music, which are 
in the winter season heard around the domestic 
hearth. On the day in question my father and 
another man, attended by myself, were engaged 
in new slating the roof of a house, the ladder 
ascending to which was fixed in a small court 
paved with flag stones. The access to this court 
from the street was by a paved passage, through 
which ran a gutter, whereby waste water was 
conducted from the yard into the street. * * In 
one of the apartments of the house in which we 
were at work, a young sailor, of whom I had some 
knowledge, had died, after a lingering illness, 
which had been attended with circumstances which 
the doctors could not well understand. It was, 
therefore, concluded that the body should be opened 
to ascertain the cause of death. I knew this was 
to be done, but not the time appointed for the oper- 
ation. But on yooks from the street into the 
yard, with a load of slates which I was to take to 
the house-top, my attention was drawn to a stream 
of blood, or rather, I suppose, bloody water, flow- 
ing through the gutter by which the passage was 
traversed. ‘The idea that this was the blood of the 
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dead youth, whom I had so lately seen alive, and 
that the doctors were then at work cutting him up 
and groping at his inside, made me shudder, and 
gave what I should now call a shock to my nerves, 
although I was very innocent of all knowledge 
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about nerves at that time. I cannot but think it 
was owing to this that [ lost much of the presence 
of mind and collectedness so important to me at 
that moment ; for when I had ascended to the top 
of the ladder, and was in the critical act of stepping 
from it on to the roof, I lost my footing, and fell 
backward, from a height of about thirty-five feet, 
into the paved court below. Of what followed I 
know nothing : and as this is the record of my own 
sensations, | can here report nothing but that 
which I myself know. For one moment, indeed, 
I awoke from that death-like state, and then found 
that my father, attended by a crowd of people, 
was bearing me homeward in his arms: but I had 
then no recollection of what had happened, and at 
once relapsed into a state of unconsciousness. In 
this state I remained for a fortnight, as I after- 
wards learned.” 

The first discovery of his deafness, on a bed of 
sickness, is graphically told :— 

**T was very slow in learning that my hearing 
was entirely gone. The unusual stillness of all 
things was grateful to me in my utter exhaustion ; 
and if in this half-awakened state, a thought of the 
matter entered my mind, I ascribed it to the un- 
usual care and success of my friends in preserving 
silence around me. I saw them talking indeed to 
one another, and thought that, out of regard to my 
feeble condition, they spoke in whispers, because 
I heard them not. The truth was revealed to me 
in consequence of my solicitude about the book 
which had so much interested me in the day of my 
fall. It had, it seems, been reclaimed by the good 
old man who had sent it to me, and who doubtless 
concluded, that I should have no more need of 
books in this life. He was wrong; for there has 
been nothing in this life which I have needed more. 
L asked for this book with much earnestness, and 
was answered by signs which I could not compre- 
hend. ‘ Why do you not speak?’ I cried; ‘ pray 
let me have the book.’ ‘This seemed to create 
some confusion; and at length some one, more 
clever than the rest, hit upon the happy expedient 
of writing upon a slate, that the book had been 
reclaimed by the owner, and that I could not in 
my weak state be allowed to read. ‘ But,’ I said 
in great astonishment, ‘why do you write to me, 
why not speak? Speak, speak.’ Those who 
stood around the bed exchanged significant looks 
of concern, and the writer soon displayed upon 
his slate the awful words—* You are Dear.’ ”’ 

Fortunately, even thus early, Dr. Kitto had con- 
tracted a habit of reading “* Kirby’s Wonderful 
Magazine’’ on week-days, and the Bible on Sun- 
days. At length, from want of other resources, 
the Bible was read every day. At last arrived the 
period when the world of modern literature was 
opened to him: poems, novels, histories, maga- 
zines, metaphysical books ; after which, his mind 
returned to his first theological bias. According 
to Dr. Kitto’s experience, deafness affects the 
speech, and his own articulation was at once mod- 
ified by it, so that his voice began, and still con- 
tinues, to resemble that of the born deaf and dumb 
who has been taught to speak. Speaking, indeed, 
was painful, and he for some years preferred writ- 
ing as the medium of intercourse, a habit which it 
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was difficult to relinquish. After retising his, 
voice, his articulation gradually improved, but his 

conversation is naturally conceived in the language | 
of books, and his vocabulary, for the most part, 
consists of words he had never heard pronounced ; 
such words as were acquired previous to his acci- 
dent retaining their provincial accent, and the 
others, being pronounced as they are spelled, not 
spoken. Of colloquial idioms and contractions he 
finds himself incapable :— 

** Indeed,”’ he says, ‘‘ I seem to have had a sin- 
gular reluctance to use any but the substantial 
words of the language, and my practical voeabu- 
lary was and is singularly void of all expletives | 
and adjunets, of all complimentary phrases, and | 
even of terms of endearment. I was touchingly 
reminded of the last characteristic a short time | 
since, when one of my little boys suddenly quitted | 
my study, and hastened to tell his mother that [| 
had for the first time in his life called him ‘ Dear.’ 
This disposition to confine myself to the words 
essentially necessary to convey my meaning—the 
dry hard words without the flowers and derivative 
adjuncts which custom had made to represent the 
amenities of social intercourse, must perhaps give 
an air of rigidity and harshness to my spoken lan- 
guage, which prevents it from being, I trust, a 
faithful representative of my feelings or character. 
The conventional talk, which stands in the place 
of intercourse with those to whom one has nothing 
real to say, I never could manage, and have pre- 
ferred to be altogether silent than to resort to it. 
I could never, by the utmost stretch of violence 
upon my acquired disposition, bring myself to ex- 
press much solicitude about the health of those 
whom I saw to be perfectly well; or to exchange 
or make remarks upon the weather, and say—‘ It 
is very warm’— It is a foggy morning’— It is 
very cold’—‘ It threatens to rain’—to those who 
must be as fully aware of the facts as myself. In 
like manner I have abstained from the common 
salutations of casual intercourse. ‘Good bye,’ 
‘Good morning,’ &c., I could never get out. A 
silent shake of the head, a nod, a bow, or a move- 
ment of the lips, intended to represent all these 
things, is all I have been able to manage. Such 
phrases of civility as ‘ Thank you,’ ‘ If you please,’ 
&c., have also been absent from my vocabulary ; 
not from any disinelination, but because I supposed 
that having said all that was really essential, all 
these expressions of civility would be understood ; 
and that, from my manner, it would be taken for 
granted that I felt all they were designed to ex- 
press. That I am not in the way of hearing the 
interchange of such expressions, may in a great 
degree account for my neglect of them: for in 
matters of this kind it is not enough to know that 
they exist, but one must find them illustrated in 
daily and familiar use, to be kept in remembrance 
of them, and to become aware of their importance, 
as the small change of society, which one should 
always have at hand for current use.’’ 

To his own sensations he seems always to speak 
**in a loud whisper ;’’ to others it is so loud as to 
be heard at an unusual distance, but only to be 
understood by those who are near. He gives amus- 
ing instances. Also, though he does not hear, he 
readily distinguishes one voice from another, a pe- 
culiarity, probably, based on his experience in the 
days of his hearing. His frame is 





aagrond sus- 
ceptible to concussions : some singular phenomena 
are connected with this state ; one is, that by touch- 
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pressions. He had expected some compensation in 
an increased sense of sight, but has been disap- 
pointed, except so far as he is preternaturally eager 
for visual gratification :— 

«Tt has, I believe, in the first place, developed 
a sense of the beautiful in nature and art, and a 
love for it—a ionate love—which has been to 
me a source of my most deep and pleasurable emo- 
tions. This I attribute to my deafness. It seems 
to me, that under ordinary cireumstances, this 
feeling is, in a great degree, the result of cultiva- 
tion received, at least in the rudiments, through 
the ear. For this cultivation, formal instruction 
is not needed, but it is, as I apprehend, imbibed 
insensibly, in the course of years, from the admir- 
ing observations of friends in the presence of beau- 
tiful objects. If such observations only suggest 
in the slightest way what objects are beautiful, and 
why they are so, this is instruction; for they set 
the mind to work in the right direction, and indi- 
cate the principles which are applicable to all the 
objects of this sentiment. Now anything like this 
instruction I have never had, even to this day. It 
is not to be acquired from books, and must be con- 
veyed, so far as it is instruction, in the oral inter- 
course with friends. Such friends need not, I 
apprehend, be much more cultivated, or much 
wiser than ourselves. The spark is kindled by the 
action of two minds. It exists neither in the flint 
nor in the steel, but is produced by the action of 
the one upon the other ; or if it be latent in both, 
is only by that action manifested. Peter thinks in 
his soul that such an object is very beautiful, and 
this is as an instinct ; but while he is thinking thus 
within himself, John remarks that it is beautiful— 
that is the spark. There is not much of instruc- 
tion, commonly so called, in the remark ; but there 
is in it much of that instruction which schools do 
not know and cannot teach. Peter and John have 
both the assurance of ¢wo minds that the object is 
really beautiful ; whereas, without that assurance, 
it could not have been to either more than an im- 
pression which might be erroneous. But it is now 
an established fact, and one which by analysis and 
comparison may become the guide to a hundred 
other facts. It is a thing to be reasoned upon. 
We ask ourselves, why this object is beautiful ? 
and we infer that if A be beautiful, then B, C, 
and D, which have certain qualities common to A, 
must be beautiful also. Now, this kind of instruc- 
tion I have altogether wanted. Before or after 
mt deafness, "never had any one to say to me, 
‘This is beautiful.’ My tastes, therefore, must 
be much of the nature of instincts. They began 
to manifest themselves soon after my downfall, in 
a rapidly increasing admiration and love of what- 
ever gratified the eye, and a more intense abomi- 
nation of whatever displeased it. I think that at 
first, this taste was nearly as general as the terms 
in which I have described it; but it soon became 
more discriminating in the objects of admiration, 
although not in those of disgust, which were 
evaded as far as possible, en masse, as things not 
to be studied or discriminated, but to be cast out 
of mind and out of view. * * Iam almost afraid 
to say anything about the moon. Yet in pursuing 
this subject. necessity is laid upon me to confess, 
that I have been moon-struck in my time. I must 
not refuse to acknowledge that when I have beheld 
the moon, ‘ walking in brightness,’ my heart has 
been ‘ secretly enticed’ into feelings having ~ 
pe a nearer approach to the old idolatries than 
I should like to ascertain. It is proper to mention 
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this here, because I am strongly persuaded that 
my intense and almost agonizing enjoyment of this 
crowning glory of the material universe, is owing 
in a great degree to the great force with which, by 
the privation of hearing, my soul was thrown ex- 
clusively upon its visual perceptions. And I men- 
tion this first, because, at this distant day, I have 
no recollection of earlier emotions connected with 
the beautiful, than those of which the moon was 
the object. How often, some two or three years 
after my affliction, did I not wander forth upon the 
hills, for no other purpose in the world than to 
enjoy and feed upon the emotions connected with 
the sense of the beautiful in nature. * * After 
this, I do not know that any single class of objects 
in nature has acted so strongly upon my sense of 
the beautiful—or perhaps I should say of the sub- 
lime—as mountains. For to me 


‘* High mountains were a feeling,”’ 


from the time that I first gazed upon the glory of 
the Grenada mountains, as the sun cast his setting 
beams upon their tops, to that in which I caught 
the Titantie shadow of Etna in the horizon, or spent 
my days among the glories of the Caucasus, or 
wondered at the cloudy ring of Demavend, or 
mused day by day upon the dread magnificence of 
Ararat. An exquisitely keen perception of the 
beautiful in trees, was of somewhat later develop- 
ment, as my native place, which I did not quit tll 
I was about twenty years of age, being by the sea- 
side, was not favorable to the growth of oaks, and 
had nothing to boast of beyond a few rows of good 
elms. But, afterwards, the magnificent oaks and 
other trees of the interior, called into full activity 
that perception of beauty in trees which afterwards 
ministered greatly to my enjoyment as I travelled 
among the endless fir woods of northern Europe, 
and the magnificent plane trees of Media, and dwelt 
amidst the splendid palm groves of the Tigris. 
Since then I have seldom enjoyed serenity of mind 
in any house from which a view of some tree or trees 
could not be commanded. Even in the environs of 
London—which are really beautifully wooded, 
whatever country folks may think to the contrary— 
I have managed to secure this object: and in my 
present country retreat, in a well-wooded district, 
and within reach of many fine old trees, my heart 
is fully satisfied. In all cases, my study has been 
chosen more with reference to this taste than to any 
other circumstance. In any house which it has been 
my lot to occupy, I have not sought or cared for the 
room that might be in itself the most convenient, 
but the one from the window of which my view 
might with the least effort rest upon trees, when- 
ever the eyes were raised from the book I read or 
from the paper on which I wrote. In all cases even 
the stillness of a tree has been pleasing to me : and 
the life of a tree—the waving of its body in the 
wind, or the vibration of its leaves and branchlets 
in the breeze—has been a positive enjoyment, a 
gentle excitement, under which I could have rested 
or hours. This strong feeling has enabled me to 
understand better than I otherwise might, the curi- 
ous and often beautiful superstitions and idolatries 
which were associated with trees in the ancient 
times ; and I have understood better than A®lian, 
the class of associations which may have induced 
the Persian king to present the glorious plane near 
Sardis with costly gifts, and to feck it with the or- 
naments of a bride. It is by this keen perception 
of the seducements of grove-worship, that one is 
able to understand and illustrate the many cautions 
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ainst it which the Holy Scriptures contain. 
Under the influence of such impressions, I find it 
very difficult by any effort of reason to control the 
regret and indignation with which I regard the 
destruction of a tree, espécially if it be one of 
which I had any previous knowledge. ‘To destroy 
that which has seen many generations of men pass 
by, and is still beautiful and strong, and which 
might still outlive many more generations, is an 
awful act. The tree seems to have stood among, 
and to have witnessed, the ever-changing panorama 
of human life ; and we know that it has in itself 
been an object of notice, and has ministered some 
pleasure in past ages, to eyes long quenched in 
dust. I ots that under these views the slaugh- 
tering of a tree affects me more sensibly than that 
of an animal, whose years can be but few at the 
best. * * * Even those who may be disposed 
to doubt that I owe to my deafness that exquisite 
enjoyment of the beautiful in nature which I have 
indicated, will be ready to admit that my enjoy- 
ment from pictures may be referred to this source. 
T have no doubt on the point: for even admitting 
that a mind naturally active, must have taken some 
decided turn or other, even had deafness not been 
superinduced, it was, in this respect of taste, quite 
as likely that I should have sought my enjoyment 
in pictures as in books. The food which was first 
found for the growing pictorial appetite imposed 
upon me, by the circumstances which made it one 
of the necessities of my condition to seek gratifica- 
tion for the eye, was of a very humble description. 
Excepting an occasional painting in the window of 
the sole picture-frame maker, and a few smirking 
portraits in the windows of the portrait and minia- 
ture painters, my only resource was in the prints, 
plain and colored, and in the book-plates, dis- 
played in the windows of the stationers and book- 
sellers. ‘These were seldom changed, and often not 
until, by frequent inspection, I had learned every 
print in every window by heart : so that it was quite 
a relief to see one of the windows cleared out fora 
scouring or a fresh coat of paint. Daily did I go 
to watch the progress of the operation, awaiting 
with anxious expectation, the luxury of that fortu- 
nate day in which the window should display all its 
glory of new prints and frontispieces. In my own 
town, the windows of the shops lay within such 
narrow limits, that it was easy to devour them all 
at one operation. A neighboring town, two miles 
off, had its book and print shops more dispersed : 
and this I divided into districts, which were visited 
periodically, for the purpose of exploring the win- 
dows in each, carefully and with leisurely enjoy- 
ment, at each visit. Here, 1 had often the inex- 
pressible satisfaction of finding that a window had 
been completely changed since I saw it last, which 
could not happen in my own town, where a leaf 
could not flutter in any window without my cog- 
nizance. Colored prints were much in vogue in 
those days; more so I apprehend than at pres- 
ent, when we seidom think of giving color to any 
superior kinds of engraving. Even caricatures, 
which then blazed forth with red, blue, and yellow, 
now produce their effects in simple black and white. 
The earlier practice was more satisfactory to one 
who merely sought pleasure for the eye, and to 
whom the degree of instruction which eventually 
results from such constant inspection and com- 
parison of engravings, was entirely an accident. 
Color is certainly a source of great pleasure to the 
eye, and although I have in later years risen above 
dependence upon it, and can obtain much enjoy- 
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ment from uncolored prints, I retain a general 
partiality for color, and would like to see it em- 
ployed in many ways wherein our purists would 
reject its assistance. For instance, after havin 
been accustomed to the cheerful colors of orien 
attire, I have little patience—albeit I wear black 
myself—with the sombre hues of modern European 
male costume, which seems to me one of the austere 
barbarities of over refinement. I may live to see 
the revival of a better taste; and meanwhile it is 
not one of the least of the obligations we owe to 
womankind, that they, in their own persons, have 
afforded no countenance to this innovation, but 
have consented still to enliven, by pleasant colors 
in their raiment, the heavy atmosphere in which we 
dwell.” 

Of the manner in which Dr. Kitto got over the 
disqualifications which are consequent on deafness, 
he gives an interesting narrative, and of the sort of 
difficulties which a deaf man has to contend with, 
especially in travelling, some amusing instances :— 

** With all this help from signs, however, travel 
is to a deaf man not without its dangers and diffi- 
culties. I cannot better show this than by exhibit- 
ing the incidents of one day, which all bear more 
or less upon this subject. I was staying at the 
village of Orta Khoi on the Bosphorus, about six 
miles above Constantinople, of which it is one of 
the suburbs, and was in the frequent habit of going 
down to the city and returning by water. One 
morning on which I had determined to go, it threat- 
ened to rain ; but I took my umbrella and departed. 
On arriving at the beach, it appeared that all the 
boats were gone, and there was no alternative but 
to abandon my intention, or to proceed on foot along 
a road which manifestly led in the right direction, 
at the back of the buildings and yards which line 
the Bosphorus. I had not proceeded far before it 
began to rain, and I put up my umbrella and trudged 
on, followed, at some distance behind, by an old 
Turk in the same predicament with myself; for it 
should be observed, that at and about Constanti- 
nople the people are so much in the habit of rely- 
ing upon water conveyance, that there is less use 
of horses than in any Eastern town with which I 
am acquainted. Nothing occurred till I arrived at 
the back of the handsome country palace of Dolma 
Baktche; the front of which had eas engaged my 
attention in passing up and down by water. Here 
the sentinel at the gate motioned to me in a very 
— manner, which I could not comprehend. 

fe had probably called previously, and in vain. 
Finding that | heeded him not, he was hastening 
towards me in a very violent manner, with his fixed 
bayonet pointed direct at my body, when the good- 
natured Turk behind me, who had by this time 
come up, assailed me very unceremoniously from 
behind, by pulling down my umbrella. After some 
words to the sentinel, I was suffered to pass on 
under his protection, till we had passed the precincts 
of the imperial residence, where he put up his own 
umbrella, and motioned me to do the same. By 
this act, and by the signs which he had used in ex- 
planation of this strange affair, I clearly understood 
that it was all on account of the umbrella. This 
article, so useful and common in rainy climates, is 
an ensign of royalty inthe East ; and although the 
use of it for common purposes has crept in at Con- 
stantinople, the sovereign is supposed to be igno- 
rant of the fact, and it may not on any account be 
displayed in his presence, or in passing any of the 
royal residences. That day I was detained in Pera 
longer than I expected ; and darkness had set in by 
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the time the wherry in which I returned reached 
Orta Khoi. After I had paid the fare, and was 
walking up the beach, the boatmen followed and 
prerwrn I | to impress something upon me, with 
much emphasis of manner, but without disrespect. 
My impression was that they wanted to exact more 
than their fare; and as I knew that I had given 
the right sum, I, with John Bullish hatred at im- 
position, buckled up my mind against giving one 
para more. Presently the contest between us 
brought over some Nizam soldiers from the guard- 
house, who took the same side with the boatmen ; 
for when I attempted to make my way on, they re- 
fused to allow me to proceed. Here I was ina 
regular dilemma, and was beginning to suspect that 
there was something more than be fare in ques- 
tion ; when a Turk, of apparently high authority, 
came up, and after a few words had been exchanged 
between him and the soldiers, I was suffered to 
proceed. As I went on, up the principal street of 
the village, 1 was greatly startled to perceive a 
heavy earthen vessel, which had fallen with great 
force from above, dashed in pieces on the pavement 
at my feet. Presently, such vessels descended, 
thick as hail, as I passed along, and were broken 
to shreds on every side of me. It is a marvel how 
I escaped having my brains dashed out ; but I got 
off with only a smart blow between the shoulders. 
A rain of cats and dogs, is a thing of which we 
have some knowledge ; but a rain of potters’ ves- 
sels was very much beyond the limits of European 
experience. On reachirig the hospitable roof which 
was then my shelter, I learned that this was the 
night which the Armenians, by whom the place 
was chiefly inhabited, devoted to the expurgation 
of their houses from evil spirits, which act they 
accompanied or testified by throwing earthen ves- 
sels out of their windows, with certain cries which 
served as warnings to the passengers ; but that the 
streets were notwithstanding still so dangerous 
that scarcely any one ventured out while the oper- 
ation was in progress. From not hearing these 
cries, my danger was of course two-fold, and my 
escape seemed something more than remarkable : 
and I must confess that I was of the same opinion 
when the next morning disclosed the vast quanti- 
ties of broken pottery with which the streets were 
strewed. It seems probable that the adventure on 
the beach had originated in the kind wish of the 
boatmen and soldiers to prevent me from exposing 
myself to this danger. But there was also a regu- 
lation preventing any one from being in the streets 
at night without a Jantern ; and the intention may 
possibly have been to enforce this observance, 
especially as a lantern would this night have been 
a safeguard to me, by apprising the pot-breakers 
of my presence in the street.’’ 

How great was the blessing connected with the 
early habit of reading! Out of this has grown 
all the doctor’s happiness and present prosperity. 
He was, however, ‘cradled into literature by 
wrong,”’ the suffering of which revealed to him the 
secret of obtaining redress by writing, and thus 
proved that he was not so helpless as he had 
deemed. Reading and writing were twin powers 
which made the deaf of consequence : and it is to 
the credit of Dr. Kitto that his literary labors have 
been supported by their own intrinsic merits, and 
not by any statements of the author’s case. He 
confesses, also, that deafness was less a disqualifi- 
cation for literature than any other pursuit ; still 
the want of hearing is a great drawback to a mind 
in search of information, and which must, there- 
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fore, rather read books than men. On the whole, 
we commend with special affection this small vol- 
ume ; it abounds in instruction, and has an unique 
character which invests it with specific value. 





THE RAILWAY MADNESS AND ITS TREACHER- 
OUS KEEPERS. 


Tue Times and Mr. Spackman have brought the 
Railway public to book, with a gigantic statistical 
synopsis of the Railways constructed, constructing 
and contemplated. Presented in this tangible form, 
the results are sufficiently startling. They may 
be stated thus— 

Number of Rrihoays. 
Completed, 47 
Constructing, 118 
Projected, 1,263 


Milage. Requisite Capital. 


2.069  £70,000,000 
3,543 67,000,000 
[Not stated.] 563,000,000 


Total, 1,428 £700,000,000 


From 1823 to 1844 the public spent £70,000,000 
in railways, which were actually constructed in 
ahout twelve years, at an average expenditure of 
less than £6,000,000 a year; in 1845 it undertook 
to spend, in about three years, £67,000,000, or 
about £22,000,000 a year ; and it now proposes to 
increase that expenditure to £560,000,000, or 
about £ 150,000,000 a year if each of the “* project- 
ed’’ railways undertakes to move at the rate of 
those in progress. This sen impossibility, and 
of course it will not evel be attempted. The 
Morning Chronicle strives, however, to show that 
a needless alarm is raised— 

“The Times told us, a few weeks ago, that the 


income of the people was £300,000,000 a year, 
of which they saved about £70,000,000 yearly ; 
and of that saving they could well afford to apply 
about one third, or £23,000,000 every year, for 


the construction of railroads. Our contemporary 
thus furnishes the bane and the antidote together. 
True, he now alludes to a difficulty experienced in 
times past in providing only six millions a year for 
railway improvements ; but he forgets the adverse 
circumstances of those years. He says nothing of 
the stagnation of trade, or of the riots at Manches- 
ter and Stockport, which took place while shares 
were at such heavy discount, nor of the plunder 
of bakers’ shops by a famishing unemployed popu- 
lation. The high price of bread and low rate of wa- 
ges which then prevailed are never even hinted at, 
nor the different and highly improved circumstances 
of the country now, compared with those years of 
adversity, owing to a series of favorable harvests.”’ 

This plea overlooks the £560,000,000 set down 
for future projects. Making every allowance for 
mere absurdities, bills fraudulently intended for re- 
jection, and schemes that court repulse by their 
folly, there remain enough of bona fide projects to 
create wide-spread embarrassment. 

Such an universal hallucination was perhaps 
never witnessed. ‘There is indeed one fact which 
accounts for it, though it does not disarm the pros- 
pect of its danger; of a large proportion of the 
schemes it may be said that any one would be not 
only justifiable but commendable ; the difficulty is 
not in the inherent badness of all the projects, but 
in their aggregate enormity ; yet as each set of 
speculators is justified in its own enterprise, it is 
hard to make it morally responsible for all the rest. 
Individually, each speculator—we are alluding 
now to the bona fide and desirable projects—is 
right; collectively they are all wrong ; but the in- 
dividual cannot be held answerable for the multi- 
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tude. Each man on the Yarmouth suspension- 
bridge had a right to be there: the crowd broke it 
down ; but it was never said that each person of 
the crowd was guilty of manslaughter. 

If the public in its severa] individual capacities 
cannot be held accountable, we turn to see what 
hope of safety is to be found in the central repre- 
sentative of the several individuals—in the govern- 
ment and legislature. Alas! there is but scanty 
hope in that quarter, unless the present system be 
totally changed. Experience has heretofore proved 
that the paramount desire with the legislature is 
not to arrange and moderate this tumult of specu- 
lation so as to subserve the public benefit—not to 
make order out of the chaos; while too often the 
real secret object has been to subserve those cor- 
rupt private interests that feed upon the public dis- 
ease and seek profit in the general calamity. The 
committees of the house of commons were appoint- 
ed to be judges—a sort of commission de lunatico 
inquirendo on the madness of the nation ; they be- 
came accomplices in defrauding the spendthrift 
lunatic. There have been, no doubt, exceptions. 
We have heard of a member of the commons who 
has determined to sit on no railway committee be- 
cause he is a director; we have heard of a peer 
who will have nothing to do with railway property 
because he is a judge: but no one dreams that 
such bright examples are followed universally. On 
the contrary, it is because of the pervading dark- 
ness that such examples of what ought to be dic- 
tated of course, by common sense and common hon- 
esty, are thought bright. The constitution of 
committees has been vitiated by the presence of 
members bent not on considering the whole mass 
of speculation with a view to the public benefit, but 
on betraying the welfare of the country for the gain 
of private speculators. 

hey cheerfully connive at the enormous abuses 
in the conduct of counsel, who are heard on suffer- 
ance, and should be kept to their duty. The apol- 
ogy forthe one-sided partisanship of lega} advocates 
is, that it practically conduces to the discovery of 
truth if several wits are separately engaged in dis- 
covering what can be said all round: but counsel 
are offered, and take, enormous fees, not for find- 
ing out what can be said, but for staying away. 
the multitude of committees was so great, last ses- 
sion, that leading counsel could not attend half or 
quarter the number for which they were retained ; 
they were retained, not that they might advocate, 
but that they might not oppose ; paid for the sup- 
pressio veri—if counsel do tell truth. The mem- 
bers, too, anxious to pamper counsel who can do 
so much for private interests, tied from objecting by 
the timidity of guilty consciences, dare not prevent 
the loquacious tribe from talking against time ; 
which the astute lawyers do because they are paid 
by the day, and it enhances their gains to make 
the dispute as long as possible, however the specu- 
lating public may lose by it. This is one source 
of the immense parliamentary charges. 

We have in fact a tribunal enervated and cowed 
in the execution of its duties by its own inherent 
and conscious vices; and that is the tribunal to 
which we look for piloting the public through the 
hurricane of speculation! We might as well seek 
help in the storm from a council-board of wreckers. 
But the difficulty and danger have become so vast, 


MADNESS. 


‘that some change is inevitable: ministers cannot 


mean to encounter this five hundred and seventy 
millions worth of speculation with the feeble and 
treacherous machinery of last session.— Spectator, 
22d Nov. 
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SPANISH AMERICA. 


Tue political law of the Spanish race, when left 
free to its own workings, as has been the case in 
South and Central America, is to fall asunder and 
divide. There is so much of the principle of mutual 
repulsion, and so little of cohesion, that nothing but 
tyranny and violence can keep regions and popula- 
tions together. In every Spanish community the 
federalist principle has become amply and imme- 
diately developed ; and although the antagonist or 
centralizing principle hag started up too, and has 
often prevailed, this has ever been owing more to 
the energy of an individual chief than to the num- 
bers which put faith in his political creed. When- 
ever an eminent man arises in Spanish America, 
his aim and efforts are always unity. This is true 
of Bolivar, Dr. Francia, Santa Anna, Rosas. 
Their efforts, however, last but a life at most, and 
generally but the common tenure of ministerial 
power. Their efforts at unity are like erecting 
obelisks on the sand, to which, although a holo- 
caust of human victims be sacrificed, still the tide 
of popular feeling, that of separating and dividing, 
sweeps over them, and not a trace is left. We 
might extend these observations to Spain Proper 
and its ultimate fate, but this would lead us too 
far; the transatlanti¢ portion of the Spanish race 
being a subject ample enough for contemplating 
and reasoning. 

The most flourishing regions of Spanish America 
are those which have become politically sub-di- 
vided, so as to leave all men and towns of any emi- 
nence, possessed of central influence, or within the 
sphere of it. On the other hand, the countries 
which have preserved a central government have 
made no progress either in wealth and industry, or 
in that force which is the great object of centraliza- 
tion. Mexico, however it may have put down fed- 
eralism, remains far more feeble than the little 
republies of Venezuela ; and even at present, in the 
midst of the disgrace and spoliation of the country, 
the provinces seem actuated by such indifference 
and contempt towards the central government, that 
the latter is stricken with paralysis, and stands be- 
fore the foe, like a passive victim, without motion 
or speech. 

Brazil, with a monarch, is more prosperous, and 
is adduced by the French as a proof that what is 
wanting to South American states is a prince. 
But the empire of Brazil lives and extends almost 
solely along the coast, of which each great estab- 
lishment and city is virtually independent of the 
eapital, and in possession of local independence 
and provincial privileges in reality, though not in 
name. 

Another country, which it would be greatly our 
interest and that of our commerce to keep united, 
consists of the provinces on the La Plata, and the 
two great rivers which flow into it. Our only hope 
of driving a successful trade up those rivers, and 
the wild and fertile regions which they flow from, 
depends on keeping those provinces united under 
some regular and acknowledged form of govern- 
ment. Yet, strange to say, we are at this moment 
leagued with the French to destroy the union of 
these provinces, and to declare a final separation 
between the cities and territories north of the Plata, 
and those south of it. We are thus most activel 
aiding federalism, and furthering the splitting of 
states in the south of the continent, whilst we are 
deploring the development of this principle in Mex- 
ico. We aided Texas to loosen the bonds which 
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bound it to Mexico, and we were afterwards start- 
led to find that the use made of its freedom by 
Texas was to sell itself to the United States. We 
are doing the same with Monte Video, enabling it 
to maintain its independence of Buenos Ayres, 
whilst its becoming so renders it very problematical 
how Monte Video is to preserve its independence 
alone against the powerful empire of Brazil, which 
it adjoins. 

In both cases we seem to follow chance more 
than foresight. Canning took the South American 
States in hand, and acknowledged their independ- 
ence, considering them as cards which he might 
skilfully and successfully play in the political game 
of Europe. Our present foreign minister seems, 
however, sorely puzzled to play Canning’s hand. 
Texas has been idly dealt to the United States, and 
Monte Video seems to be led, in order merely to 
fall to Brazil, that trump card in the hand of 
France.— Examiner, 22 Nov. 


ABANDONMENT OF ENGLISH RAILROADS. 


WE speak the result of our own unbiassed judg- 
ment, and from the plain inference of facts before 
our eyes, when we deliberately say, that the late 
indiscriminate run against railroads, set up by one 
of our daily papers, has been productive of far 
more mischief than good ; and that if it has broken 
up and dispersed some mere bubble companies— 
which by the present time would have been equally 
broken up if left to their own merits—this panic 
has likewise mischievously destroyed many most 
fair and honest efforts, and thus at once produced 
great present suffering and loss, and suspended the 
application of public capital and the progress of 
national industry, most usefully employed in carry- 
ing out great works conducive to the public good. 

Is it a matter of reasonable doubt to any man, 
whether the use of railroads must not supersede all 
the highways of the kingdom, and even connect all 
towns which are ten miles asunder?’ Who, for 
example, would travel in a lumbering stage-coach 
at the rate of six or seven miles per hour, when at 
half the price he can make the same journey at the 
rate of thirty or forty miles per hour! Now if the 
time must come, and that within six or seven years, 
when the face of the kingdom must be covered with 
railroads ; in short, when there must be nearly as 
many railroads or branches as there are now high- 
ways and cross-roads to the 12,000 parishes in the 
kingdom, or at least to our 1200 or more market- 
towns, there of course must be a commencement 
of these new lines through every successive year, 
and a continuation of new projected rails from year 
to year, until the public necessity be filled up and 
accomplished. In a public point of view, there- 
fore, where is the good sense and sound reason of 
arresting projects so obviously necessary and use- 
ful’? Where is the policy of diverting public 
capital from a channel in which it so naturally 
runs? * * * . * . * * 

Not many months since there was a just and 
general cry through the kingdom upon the subject 
of the diminished demand for labor ; it was said 
that many thousands were out of work, and that no 
employment could be had either in town or coun- 
try. We have good cause for believing that it was 





y|adue consideration of this public necessity which 


led the government and the ministers to afford a 
large patronage to railroads in the last session of 
parliament. In truth, we see, from our own cor- 
respondence now before us, that the employment 
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THE HOUSE OF PEEL. 


of laborers and others on railroads has not only | 
taken up all the extra hands in country towns and 
districts, but has operated to raise the wages gen- 
erally through all the counties which their lines | 
traverse. ‘It would excite your astonishment,”’ 
says one of our agricultural correspondents, a coun- 
try gentleman, and a man of great intelligence— 
‘* you would be surprised,’’ he says, ‘‘ at the effects 
which the great stir of domestic industry has now 
created in our country. At my present writing, it 
is not who wants a master, but who can find men 
to carry on our agricultural operations ; our labor- | 
ers get on the rails as much as eighteen shillings | 
per week, and the consequence is, that all wages | 
have risen around me from twelve to fifteen shil- 
lings per week for common farm laborers, and this | 
in these short winter days.’’ Now then, one fur-| 
ther and most cruel effect of this ruin of honest | 
railroads, and of the wholesale abandonment of real | 
bona fide concerns, on this day, has been also the | 
total cutting off of this channel for employing the | 
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elders, and their distribution through the services, 
are taken into account, one feels that had the pre- 
mier spoken of his ‘* house”’ instead of his family, 
the phrase would scarcely have appeared inflated. 
The house of Warwick, and other hoases that in 
old time swayed the destinies of this country, were 
knots of kindred families: the king-maker was a 
great man, but it was the ‘‘ two brave bears’’ with 
their noble relations that made the house. The 
nobility of a country are those who possess the 
talent to acquire and keep property together with 
the ambition to render it the instrument of making 
others work out their ends. A number of heads 
of families possessed of these essentials of nobility, 
and united by the more or less remote ties of affin- 
ity, are, whether titled or not, a power in the state, 
and constitute a ‘‘house.’? Even in the ages 
when arms were the chief instrument for acquiring 
property, there were ‘‘ houses”’ in Europe—that of 
the Medici is an instance—whose power was de- 
rived from commerce. 


In law-subdued England, 
labors of the poor. The number of persons who) it is, with the exception of arms, the only source 
have been discharged in the course of the week| whence ‘‘ houses’’ can spring. The law or the 
now concluded, is, we are told, almost incredible. | church often makes a “ family ;” but the army, 

Nor has this occurred only in the class of mere | trade, or manufactures, must combine with them 
laborers; clerks, engineers, law-stationers, print-| to make a ‘‘ house.’’ The Pitt diamond counted 
ers, lithographers, masters, many of them earning for something in the making of two successive 
from two to five or six guineas per week, have all | premiers of England. When one of our untitled 
been discharged and cast loose upon the town and | houses consents to be ennobled, it in truth seeks to 
their own means within this short interval of time. | evade jealousy by mixing with a crowd of equals. 
We have just heard in passing from a friend, that | So long as it remains in the ranks of commoners, 
having himself occasion for a footman, and having} the reality of its power obtrudes itself; when 
advertised for one in the daily papers, his place| mingled with the nobility, people forget that it is 
was applied for on Tuesday last by a young man| more powerful than its peers. Individuals or fam- 
of most respectable appearance, who stated that he | ilies may be raised to the peerage, but houses are 
had recently served as a principal clerk in one of | reduced to it. The house of lords is a Procrustean 


these railway companies, and had just been dis-| bed, where all are cut to nearly the same dimen- 


charged with many others because the company | sions. There, a Duke of Wellington does not 
had become abandoned. In brief, this diminution | look bigger than a Duke of Buckingham. Various 
of employment, and at a time when employment is | causes have induced one or other of our ‘ great 
so much required, has been one of the most mis-| commoners’? to accept of titles. But the time 
chievous effects of this unreasonable panic. No} comes for every untitled house to descend from its 
one is less disposed to encourage too adventurous | isolated self-supported greatness, and Jose itself in 
speculations than ourselves, but it is still our fixed | that corporation of houses and families, the peer- 
opinion that the recent fears upon this point heve| age. As soon as one of less ambitious or less 
been carried to a most unreasonable excess, and! courageous character comes to be head of the 
that it would have been a far more wise and cer-| house, he seeks in alliance with an order a substi- 
tainly a far better tempered expedient, to have left | tute for the self-supporting power in which he feels 
_ these companies to themselves, and suffered them) deficient. The constitution of England cannot 
to stand or fall according to their own merits, than, long tolerate any imperium in imperio—any asso- 
by thus running a-muck at all of them indiscrimin-| ciation which owes its political power to its own 
ately, have committed such a ruinous devastation | resources independent of its recognized place in the 
of settled property, as has sunk nearly to one half | social organization. The house of Peel must in 
of their former value the shares of the most estab-| time, following the example of the houses of Fox, 
lished and really prosperous companies, and in de-| Walpole, Pulteney, Pitt, and all who have gone 
spite of the high percentage which they really pay, | before it, descend into the house of lords. Sir 
has reduced the price in the market of the Bir-| Robert may himself escape the titlke—more fortu 
mingham and Great Western shares to nearly one! nate than ‘‘ the great Commoner,” he may con- 
half of their real and bona fide worth according to | tinue to the last a member of that order whose fore- 
their actual dividend.—Bell’s Messenger, 29 Nov. | most man it is his pride to be ; but his son must 
assume the coronet, and with him, in all likelihood, 
cousin Edmund, and some other cadets. Cousin 
THE HOUSE OF PEEL. Edmund, indeed, is not unlikely to be the first of 

Just before cutting the first sod on the Trent) the house to enter within the pale. He appears 
Valley line, Sir Robert Peel talked of the birth- | from his speech on the late oceasion at Tamworth 
place and seat of his family. The noble inmate of to be one of those who are but half satisfied to pos- 
Stowe, who quarters on the glass lantern in his sess power unless all men be constantly confessing 
hall the bearings of half the nobility of England, | it. is idea of making Tamworth the seat of the 
(existing and extinct,) may question the propriety | central post-office smacks of a king-making spirit, 
of calling that a ‘ family”? which has not one en-| warmed, possibly, by the locality which witnessed 
nobled branch: but when the numbers of the clan| the last struggles of the wars of the Roses.— 


Peel, the amount of property possessed by its, Spectator. 












































































































































































































































































































































THE LIFE OF FREDERICK DOUGLASS. 


Freperick DoucLass appears as a Maryland 


slave, who escaped from his master in 1838, and 
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often, according to Douglass, wringing their affec- 
tions in the case of their colored children. 

‘< Tt is worthy of remark, that such slaves me 
,| dren of the planter] invariably suffer greater hard- 


after working as a free laborer in the Northeastern | ships, and have more to contend with than others. 
States till 1841, was engaged by an American} They are, in the first place, a constant offence to 


Anti-Slavery Society as itinerant lecturer. Having | their mistress. 


She is ever disposed to find fault 


a natural force and fluency of language, and deal-| with them ; they can seldom do anything to please 
ing with things within his own experience, he| her; she is never better pleased than when she 
appears to have spoken with so much acceptance | sees them under the Jash, especially when she sus- 
as to have been stimulated to commit to paper the | pects her husband of showing to his mulatto chil- 
autobiographical portion of his addresses, which is| dren favors which he withholds from his black 


before us in a Dublin reprint. 


slaves. The master is frequently compelled to 


In his life there is not much of hairbreadth | sell this class of his slaves, out of deference to the 


escape. 
first owner was his father. 


He is a mulatto, and supposes that his) feelings of his white wife ; and, cruel as the deed 
Time, to a slave, is| may strike any one to be for a man to sell his own 


not known in its particulars, such as birthdays and | children to human flesh-mongers, it is often the 
exact dates; so that he does not know his own| dictate of humanity for him to do so; for unless 
age, but supposes it now to be about seven-and-| he does this, he must not only whip them himself, 


twenty. 


According to this reckoning, he was sent | but must stand by and see one white son tie up his 


in his sixth year from the estate where he was| brother of but few shades darker complexion than 


born to wait upon a little boy in Baltimore. Here 


himself, and ply the gory lash to his naked baek ; 


he was treated kindly ; and his mistress began to|and if he lisp one word of disapproval, it is set 
teach him to read, till his master forbade it: but| down to his parental partiality, and only makes a 
Frederick, having, as he says, had his mind alittle | bad matter worse both for himself and the slave 
opened, persevered in teaching himself, and suc-| whom he would protect and defend.”’ 


ceeded by dint of casual assistance from poor white 


There is something natural and touching in this 


boys in the street : and to reading, at a subsequent | instance of maternal feeling. 


period, he added writing. When about fifteen 


»| **My mother and I were separated when I was 


his owner in the country took him from his master | but an infant—before I knew her as my mother. 


in town, in consequence of a family quarrel ; and 


It is a common custom, in the part of Maryland 


Frederick was transformed from a sort of page or| from which I ran away, to part children from their 


footman to a field-laborer. 


His first two country | mothers at a very early age. Frequently, before 


masters were religious men, but very cruel and | the child has reached its twelfth month, its mother 
exacting ; so that he had no time to think of any-| is taken from it, and hired out on some farm a con- 
thing but work. His third master was more|siderable distance off; and the child is placed 
liberal ; and, having time to meditate, he planned | under the care of an old woman, too old for field- 


an escape, with some fellow-slaves: but it was| labor. 


For what this separation is done I do not 


detected ; and Frederick, after being imprisoned | know, unless it be to hinder the development of 
and threatened with sale, was sent back to his old | the child’s affection toward its mother, and to blunt 
quarters in Baltimore, whence he finally managed | and destroy the natural affection of the mother for 


to escape in reality. 


Up to this point his narrative | the child. This is the inevitable result. 
is pretty full; but he designedly suppresses the 


** T never saw my mother, to know her as such, 


particulars of his escape, lest he should expose | more than four or five times in my life; and each 
others to danger, and prevent some unfortunates| of these times was very short in duration, and at 


from attaining their freedom. In plain English, he | night. 
was assisted by those secret agents who are| lived about twelve miles from my home. 


She was hired by a Mr. Stewart, who 


She 


seattered through some of the Southern States for | made her journey to see me in the night, travelling 
the especial purpose of aiding the escape of ran-| the whole distance on foot, after the performance 


away slaves. 


of her day’s work. She was a field hand, and a 


We assume that Frederick Douglass is really | whipping is the penalty of not being in the field at 


what he professes, and not a colored free man in 
masquerade, upon the Jesuit’s 


end justifies the means. Ona the one hand, we 


sunrise, unless a slave has special permission from 


rinciple that the) his or her master to the contrary; a permission 


which they seldom get, and one that gives to him 


note the very extraordinary manner in which he} that gives it the proud name of being a kind mas- 


taught himself to read; some contentions with 


ter. Ido not recollect of ever seeing my mother 


different masters, in one case proceeding to a fight| by the light of day. She was with me in the 


—which seems an improbable insubordination in a 
slave country, though it may have been heightened 
to add dignity to Douglass ; and a precocious air 
in the more youthful part of his career, but which 
also may have been unconsciously colored by his 
feelings at the period of composition. On the 
other hand, the facts and incidents have a strong 
character of truth. Frederick deals a little in 
atrocities, though he admits them to be exceptions ; 
but they do not make the greatest impression on 
the reader as to the horrors of slavery. This ap- 
pears rather in the brutish degradation to which 
the mind of the slave is reduced, the destruction 
of all family ties which is systematically aimed at, 
and the reaction of the ‘institution’ upon the 
whites themselves, lowering their character, and 


night. She would lie down with me, and get 
me to sleep; but long before 1 waked she was 
gone.”’ 

According to Frederick, slaveholders professing 
religion are a great deal worse than others ; more 
gravely cruel, more exacting, and very mean—not 
even giving their people enough to eat, which in 
Maryland is very contrary to public opinion. ‘* Not 
to give a slave enough to eat, is regarded as the 
most aggravated development of meanness even 
among slaveholders. The rule is, no matter how 
coarse the food, only Jet there be enough of it.’’ 
This meanness the professors seem to carry into 
punishment; assigning scriptural reasons for it. 
Here is a text for stripes. 

** T have said my master found religious sanction 
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for his cruelty. As an example, I will state one 
of many facts going to prove the charge. I have 
seen him tie up a lame young woman, and whip 
her with a heavy cowskin upon her naked shoul- 
ders, causing the warm red blood to drip; and, in 
justification of the bloody deed, he would quote 
this passage of Scripture— He that knoweth his 
master’s will, and doeth it not, shall be beaten with 
many stripes.’ ’’ 

If this narrative is really true in its basis, and 
untouched by any one save Douglass himself, it is 
a singular book, and he is a more singular man. 
Even if it is of the nature of the true stories of De 
Foe, it is curious as a picture of slavery, and 
worth reading.— Spectator. 





THE MEDICAL PROFESSION. 


Tue usual introductory lecture before the Medi- 
cal Class of Harvard University, at the commence- 
ment of the annual series of lectures, was delivered, 
this year, by Wattrer Cuannine, M. D., on the 
5th.of November, on the subject ‘‘ Of the Medical 
Profession, and of its Preparation.’’ It is just pub- 
lished by David Clapp, Jr., 184 Washington street. 

Although specially interesting to the profession, 
Dr. Channing has produced a lecture, which would 
attract the attention and interest of a reader who 
never saw even the title page of a medical book. 
It is full of facts having a general bearing and 
interest, of incident in the professional lives of 
eminent men, of illustrations drawn both from the 
author’s observation, and his reading and reflec- 
tion, suggested by matters connected with the 
details of daily life and by the study of abstract 
science. The easy, familiar, sometimes quaint 
and always hearty style in which it is written, 
wins upon one at every page. But we will sus- 
pend our own remarks, to make room for a single 
extract :—Christian World. 

“There is a moral quality of the profession to 
which I will for a moment allude. I mean its 
Cheerfulness. Physicians are cheerful men. How 
explained! The moral faculties are constantly in 
healthful activity, and the same is true of the 
mental. A physician is not using his mind directly, 
and constantly, in open competition with his breth- 
ren, as is the merchant. e is not in the market, 
and bringing into hourly use that sagacity which 
shall result in the best bargain. He is not as the 
lawyer, daily confronting others, and in the stern 
conflict of great argument laboring for his client, 
and most effectually doing so by the temporary 
destruction of those opposed to him, and the cer- 
tain and continued destruction of their client. The 
medical profession is indeed a warfare. It daily 
fights a great battle. But it does not contend for 
moral or intellectual victory. There is no money 
at stake. The physician's greatest succéss may 
bring with it the least pecuniary reward. His 
success has no necessary relation with money, or 
with fame. Suffering, exquisite pain, is in his 
path, and it is his office to remove it. Death is be- 
fore him, and it is his mission to avert it. He sees 
life in all its aspects, its darkest and its brightest. 
Here is kindness which never faileth. It sits by 
that bedside by night, and by day, and with an 
angel’s spirit ministers to that agonized frame 
which tosses there. Here is equal suffering, a 
deeper misery, and the tender mercies of those 
who minister to it are only cruel. The profession 
18 in the public and private confidence after a man- 





ner in which no other one can be. Delinquency 
in all its forms declares itself to the physician with 
‘miraculous organs.’ Now how active is that soul 
which has its life in such duties. How healthful 
is that activity which has for its great occasion the 
removal of moral and physical disease and misery. 
How cheerful must be that mind which has such 
duties, and which are performed with an undying 
faith in our own success. And success is their 
result. Recovery from disease is the rule every- 
where. Death is the exception. The student of 
medicine enters upon his professional life because 
of the truth of these propositions. He lives in, 
and for, their verification. The profession is 
cheerful because it is healthful. Its longevity 
does not equal that of some other modes of life, 
but it is still great. Its health is the direct produet 
of its physical exertion, its exercise. No matter 
how irregular be the physician’s habits. He may 
hardly have time for eating, and none for sleeping. 
He may be exposed to all extremes of tempera- 
ture, be drowned with the rain, or choked with 
the dust. There he is abroad, facing the whole 
brunt of it, and his escape from what such ex- 
posure might bring to other men, is the conse- 
quence of the fearlessness of his life, of habit, of 
cheerful submission to the contingent, nay, the 
inevitable. «Physicians are often asked, when the 
most malignant epidemics exist, and they are in 
the very midst and pressure of them night and day 
—physicians are asked how they escaped in the 
general death! Is it not because of.the fearless, 
firm, nay cheerful minds and hearts which they 
earry with them into the sick man’s chamber ; and 
because they go there on the highest mission 
which is given to man? Is it not to the physical 
and moral health, which the whole preparation for 
the profession, and its whole duties bring with 
them, that the alleged exemption may be ascribed! 
Men have fied from the field of danger. Physi- 
cians fled from the Asiatic cholera, that dreadful 
disease, which Magendie said began with death. 
But such men wore the professional armor lightly. 
They had not its spirit. ‘They quailed before the 
enemy. ‘They were not of us. They might have 
died, had they not fled. Is not the physician 
cheerful, too, because he is a temperate man, find- 
ing his pleasurable excitement in permanent stimu- 
lants, a good conscience and a noble work? Is he 
not cheerful, because he is not a speculator in the 
business use of the word, and has no fear of a fall 
in the funds, or in the prices? Is he not cheerful 
because he has too much occupation with the 
depressed and the morbid in others, to give much 
time or thought to what he might hunt up in him- 
self? 

‘* However it may be in regard to this quality 
of cheerfulness in the profession, do not let it be 
for a moment imagined by the student that medi- 
cine is without its trials and sacrifices. It has 
both. Its confidence brings with it pain as often 
as- pleasure. Human nature is revealed to the 
physician in affd by sickness, in its weakness as 
well as in its strength. The heart here discovers 
its bitterness as well as its joy, the mind its weak. 
ness as well as its strength.’’ 
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Dirricuties.— Whatever difficulties you have w 
encounter, be not lexed, but think only what is 
right to do in the sight of Him who seeth all things, 
and bear without repining the result.— The Original. 


























































































































































































































































































































SELF-ESTIMATES. 


Homutiry is universally allowed to be a beauti- 
ful thing ; but there is also a Jurking, if not avowed 
notion amongst mankind, that, without some de- 
gree of what is called modest assurance, men speed 
hut little in the world. There is a great deal of 
truth in this doctrine, unpleasant as it may be to 
make such an admission. We admire the modest 
man, and our good opinion is to a certain extent 
serviceable to him. ut the man who entertains 
a stout, good opinion of himself, forces and cheats 
as out of much more that is favorable to his inter- 
ests, even although we may have an unpleasant 
sense of his self-esteem and presumption. This is 
because of our being more ready to concede to 
what is actively, than to what is passively claimed 
from us. There is always an indifference amongst 
mankind to the interests of individuals: we do not 
naturally go about seeking to discover modest 
worth ; we have not time ; our own affairs will not 
allow of it; the social feeling does not carry us to 
such alength. But if a man of some degree of 
respectability makes his merits tolerably conspicu- 
ous; if he duns, and even pesters us for an ad- 
mission of his worth, talent, or any other good 
quality, we are obliged to give attention, and, 
unless we be very greatly displeased with the 
breadth of the application, so as to be forced to 
break with him altogether, it is almost unavoidable 
that we make a greater concession in his favor 
than we do in the case of the unassuming posses- 
sor of much higher attributes. 

Is this disputed by any onet Let him candidly 
investigate the matter in his own heart, and see 
if it is not one of the principles governing his 
ordinary actions. He will find that he is in the 
constant habit of treating his friends very much 
according to their estimates of themselves. Mrs. 
Vapor, who, without any personal merit worth 
speaking of, is known to stickle much on the score 
of family dignity, and to look down on all kinds 
of new people—will he not be self-compelled to 
give her a high place at board, and to pay her 
more than her fair share of attentions there, in 
order to meet in some measure her own ideas of 
her importancet Will he not, at the same time, 
leave the charming, clever, but unpretending Mrs. 
Simple to find that level to which her more modest 
self-estimate consigns her, notwithstanding that, 
in point of personal qualities, the former lady could 
never stand for a moment abreast of her, not to 
speak of above? Will he not, in like manner, put 
the magnificent Sir John Empty, who has pub- 
lished a pompous book of travels, which he is con- 
stantly referring to, far before the humble-looking 
Mr. Downcast, who, in the midst of obscure and 
depressing circumstances, wrote one of the most 
delightful books of imagination that have appeared 
in our age, but is never heard to say a word about 
tus literary productions, so that a stranger might 
pass a whole evening in his company, without 
sarmising that he ever wrote a linet It is impos- 
sible entirely to resist the tendencies to such con- 
duct. It is not that, in the depths of our hearts, 
we think little of Mrs. Simple or Mr. Downcast, 
and proportionately much of Mrs. Vapor and Sir 
John Empty. ‘Take us fairly to task on the bare 
question of merits, and we are found just as a 
balance. But we require to be roused into this 
jas’ice. We are constantly apt to forget the true 
tits from their unobtrusiveness. e can take 
our friend, in that case, into our own hands, and 
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treat him as may suit our convenience, because we 
know he will never resent it. But the claims of 
the self-esteeming are always kept before us. 
They come with an impressiveness derived from 
the strong convictions of the party. We are awed 
by them, and concede them. It is like the differ- 
ence between a well-sized man who stoops and 
does not look straight forward, and one of short 
stature who walks with erectness and dignity. In 
such a case we always consider the short figure 
the best, and even the tallest. 

It is easy to see how this rule should affect the 
worldly interests of both men and women. The 
unpretending might thrive best, or attain the high- 
est places, if the pretending would leave the dis- 
pensers of patronage and the promoters of pros- 
perity alone. But, unluckily, the pretending are 
constantly on the alert in pushing their interests 
wherever they think they can obtain any advan- 
tage. They worry the influential out of that which 
cool and undisturbed election would assign to the 
modest. Besides, it is not always easy to form a 
decided conviction of the deservings of a man who 
chooses to take rearward seats on all occasions, 
and never is heard to profess a power to do any- 
thing. Such a man may have proved his powers 
by acts; but it is difficult to connect the idea of 
such acts with the person who appears so indiffer- 
ent to their results, and takes no trouble, in his 
common demeanor and conversation, to identify 
himself with them. They therefore do not tell in 
his favor nearly so much as would a bold, though 
really ill-grounded pretension. We may every 
day see families determining their social position, 
and the fortunes of their rising members, entirely 
by their self-estimates. I could point to many 
who, in very disadvantageous circumstances, have 
attained a good place in society almost entirely 
through their setting a high value upon them- 
selves, and never encouraging intimacies except 
in advantageous quarters. It is equally common 
to see families which have the power of rising in 
the social scale, remaining in an inferior position, 
in consequence of their being modestly content 
with any friends who choose to make advances to 
them—these being sure, in such a case, to be of a 
kind not caleulated to promote an advance in the 
social scale. The matrimonial locations of ladies 
are in a very great measure determined by the 
value they put upon themselves. We constantly 
see them, through modesty of this kind, accept 
men strikingly unworthy of them, but who have 
had the assurance to believe themselves entitled to 
such brides. So do literary men take their places 
in the temple of fame. For a respectable niche, 
it is not only necessary to possess some reasonable 
degree of ability and accomplishment, but also 
that sufficiency of self-esteem which will forbid 
the undertaking of inferior tasks, and prompt to 
the setting forward of proper claims to notice. 
Powers would almost appear to be of less conse- 
quence than the mode of their employment. There 
are even some qualities, good in themselves, which 
do not promote the ascent to the house which 
shines afar. For example, if an author be indus- 
trious, he will never be acknowledged to 
talent, for the world cannot entertain two ps of 
a man at once :—thus, let two fnen start in a lite- 
tary career, the one with talent as 1, but no indus- 
try, and the other with talent as 2, but great 
industry, and it will be found that mankind look 
upon the first man as a clever dog, who only won't 





work, and the second as a dull respectable fellow, 
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who does wonders by application. Industry, in 
fact, expresses a humble self-estimate, and the 
self-estimate, in its direct and indirect working, 
almost wholly decides the place in the house of the 
babbling deity. ‘Turning one’s abilities to a useful 
purpose is, upon the whole, condemnatory. The 
artisan is useful, but nobody heeds him. The ass is 
useful, and gets thistles and thwacks for its pains. 
To be useful, expresses a lowly turn of mind, and it 
is therefore always more or less despised ; for, 
though men generally profess to hold it in esteem, 
they only do so under a cold intellectual sense of 
what the useful leads to, and against the heart’s 
sentiment of contempt fur what it springs from. If 
a literary man, therefore, wishes for true fame, let 
him write some single brilliant thing, and rest 
under the shade of his laurels forever after. If he 
once condescends to make himself useful, he sinks 
into the base crowd at once, and mankind despise 
him for that which they daily profit by and enjoy. 

The only consolation for the modest is, that 
there is something more precious than either 
world’s wealth or world’s praise. Neither is the 
hope of reward the source of the highest endeavor, 
nor is reward of any kind the source of the highest 
satisfaction. It is quite possible to pass happily 
through life without a single merit duly acknowl- 
edged, or even the consciousness of any such pos- 
session. 





NEW UNIVER.*TY MOVEMENT. 


We have been favored with the following copy 
of an address just presented to the Hebdomadal 
Board at Oxford. We have no time for remarks 
on it, except to say that it appears important, 


rather as indicating a defect than suggesting a 
clear remedy :— 

“* Considerable efforts have lately been made in 
this country for the diffusion of civil and spiritual 


knowledge, whether at home or abroad. hools 
have been instituted for the lower and middle 
classes, churches built and endowed, missionary 
societies established, further schools founded, as at 
Marlborough-and Fleetwood, for the sons of poor 
clergy and others ; and again, associations for the 
provision of additional ministers. But between 
these schools on the one hand, and on the other 
the ministry which requires to be augmented, there 
is a chasm which needs to be filled. Our univer- 
sities take up education where our schools leave 
it, yet no one can say that they have been strength- 
ened or extended, whether for clergy or laity, in 
proportion to the growing population of the coun- 
try, its increasing empire, or deepening responsi- 
bilities. 

“ Weare anxious to suggest, that the link which 
we find thus missing in the chain of improvement 
should be supplied by rendering academical educa- 
tion accessible to the sons of parents whose in- 
comes are too narrow fur the scale of expenditure 
at present prevailing aniong the junior members of 
the University of Oxford, and that this should be 
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gality were enforced as the condition of member- 

ship, the student’s entire expenditure might be 

brought within the compass of 80/. yearly. 

“Tf such a plan of improvement be entertained 
by the authorities of Oxford, the details of its exe- 
cution would remain to be considered. On these 
we do not venture to enter, but desire to record our 
readiness, whenever the matter may proceed fur- 
ther, to aid, by our personal exertions or pecuniary 
contributions, in the promotion of a design which 
the exigencies of the country so clearly seem to 
require. 

- pa a Ashley, R. Grosvenor,W . E. Gladstone, 
T. D. Acland, Ph. Pusey, T. H. S. Sotheron, 
Westminster, Carnarvon, T. D. Acland, Bart., 
W. Bramstone, Lincoln, Sidney Herbert, Can- 
ning, Mahon, W. B. Baring, J. Nicholl, Judge 
Advocate, W. J. James, S. R. Glynne, J. FE. 
Denison, Wilson Patten, R. Vernon Smith, 
S. Wilberforce, R. Jelf, W. W. Hale, W. 
Heathcote, Edward Berens, J. Wooley, Hon. 
Horace Powys, W. Herbert, Dean of Manches- 
ter, G. Moberley, A. C. Tait.” 





A Ramway Race.—A railway race is a sufficient- 
ly exciting and interesting event; but it is rarely 
witnessed and scarcely ever in perfect safety. Be- 
tween a pair of well-matched locomotives it would be 
sufficiently exciting; but between a new system, 
like the atmospheric, and its rival, the locomotive, 
the character and reputation of both systems for 
speed depending on the issue, a well-matched contest 
would be of no common interest. In this case we 
were lucky enough to see such a race; and we be- 
lieve that any of our readers who leave London- 
bridge station at 20 minutes past two, and take an 
atmospheric ticket, may do the same. We were 
standing at the Forest-hill station, preparing to start, 
when it was announced that the Dover express train 
was in sight! Immediately we (the atmospheric) 
made preparations to start, and were just in the act 
of starting from rest when the locomotive train 
““whisked” past us at probably some 35 miles an 
hour. We started, but before we got into motion at 
any velocity, the Dover train wasa mile a-head of 
us, and was evidently gaining rapidly in speed. 
However on we went like a whirlwind, and it soon 
became evident we were gaining on ourrival. Three 
or four minutes decided the race. We passed the 
express train at a rate exceeding her own by 15 or 
20 miles an hour. Our velocity could not be less 
than 60 miles an hour. It was easily and steadily 
maintained, and we were over the Brighton viaduct 
and considerably beyond it before the Dover reached 
it. But considerably before this time the brakes 
were put on, and the vacuum destroyed by the valve, 
to avoid danger in running upon the workmen round 
the sharp curves ; and when we reached Croyden, in 
6} minutes, it was found that the journey, as a 
whole, had occupied more time than it has frequently 
been performed in.—Railway Chronicle. 


Toms or Linn xvus.—A simple entablature of stone, 
let into the pavement at the western extremity of the 
cathedral at Upsala, near the door and under the or- 
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gan gallery, covers the mouldering relics of this il- 
lustrious man. Ina small chapel near the place of 
his interment, the students and other inhabitants of 
Upsala have erected a plain but beautiful monument 
to his memory. It is executed in the fine porphyry 
of Elfsdal; the letters of the inscription are of 
bronze, gilded, and placed in full relief on the stone. 
As far as the workmanship is concerned, nothing 
can surpass the effect. In its present state, the in- 
scription stands as follows :—Carolo a Linne Botani- 
corum Principi Amici et Discipula. 1798. 


done through the addition of new departments to 
existing colleges, or, if necessary, by the founda- 
tion of new collegiate bodies. We have learned, 
on what we consider unquestionable information, 
that in such institutions, if the furniture were pro- 
vided by the college, and public meals alone were 
permitted, to the entire exclusion of private enter- 
tainments in the rooms of the students, the annual 
college payments, for board, lodging, and tuition, 
might be reduced to 60/. at most, and that, if fra- 
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PEACE AND WAR. 


A corresponpeNT, belonging to the Society of 
Friends, reproaches us otek a bellicose inconsis- 
tency on account of the p: per in our last number 
on ** National Defence.’’ In order that we may 
not understate the charge against us as he puts it, 
we shall give his letter entire, and shall then 
endeavor to show that the imputed change of 
** principle’ does not exist. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


11 Mo. 17, 1845. 

‘*Respectep Frienp—The Spectator, as a public 
journal, has been deservedly complimented for its 
ability and general consistency ; it is therefore a 
cause for regret to the writer of these lines, to 
find any deviation from that fixity of principle 
which constitutes its peculiar value as a public 
instructor. The Spectator, though not an avowed 
advocate of the principles of permanent and uni- 
versal peace, has ‘nevertheless rendered good ser- 
vice to the cause in many an able article, more 
particularly that on war in the last volume of that 
journal; and the regret is not the less for the loss 
of such an efficient ally, than that its columns 
should be the vehicle of such opposite sentiments 
as the subjoined extracts serve to illustrate. In 
an article published in the Spectator about a twelve- 
month since, entitled ‘ Yankee Meditations on 
European War,’ is the following passage— We 
leave it to the decision of Lord Palmerston’s organ, 
or of the editor of the National himself, whether it 
is likely to add to the dignity of England and 
Franee to begin pecking and cuffing each other, 
that the United Sates may grow rich by taking 
up those lucrative pursuits which we relinquish to 
indulge in that amiable amusement.’ In contrast 
to the above, is the following paragraph, conclud- 
ing an article entitled ‘ National Defence’ in last 
week’s < yr way Till war be abjured by other 
races and classes as well as English merchants 
and shopkeepers, we should like to see a rifle and 
a sword in every house, with leisure to exercise 
them, and encouragement for hardy games—so 
thing rougher than cricket—even on the Sunday 
green; the plain serviceable uniform of a militia 
more familiar than the workhouse costume ; every 
cliff and every strand fortified against sudden inva- 
sion. 

‘The moral of all this is, that the influence 
which a writer possesses over the mind of his 
reader arises mainly from the supposition in the 
latter’s mind that he is perusing the real senti- 
ments of the writer. But the confidence induced 
thereby is materially shaken in meeting in the 
same journal with such discordant sentiments as 
these quotations exhibit. 

**T remain, meer vy 
- UBSCRIBER.”’ 


Our correspondent’s mistake arises from his 
viewing different, perhaps opposite, parts of the 
same thing. In the paper of 1844, which he 
quotes, we were arguing against all war. Find- 
ing a continuance of such threats as then menaced 
us, with other circumstances indicating a more 
exposed condition on the part of this country, we 
write, in 1845, to prevent the importation of war 
within our own confines. On both occasions the 
reader has perused ‘the real sentiments of the 
writer ;’’ and they have undergone no variation. 
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change in the national habits which has perchance 
made the bulk of the people more effeminate and 
less hardy to resist aggression. We have no wish 
to revive the days of Crecy and Poitiers; but we 
would have the people meet the invader with a 
front not less determined, an arm not less athletic, 
than when the Spanish Armada was broken two 
pieces in its fruitless attempt at invasion. We 
desire peace all over the world; but there is no 
peace in the intent of many that surround us, and 
we must be prepared to keep them off with a 
strong arm. It is true, that if all the nation 
belonged to the same society as our respected cen- 
sor, the moral influence of that passive resistance 
might go far to disarm aggression, at least from 
civilized races. Short of an universal observance 
of that dignified quiescence, the effect must wholly 
fail. It is, in our opinion, quite idle to behave as 
if war had already ceased throughout the world, 
when France keeps the swerd forever half un- 
sheathed and tries the aim at our vulnerable 
points; when America bears herself less as a 
friend than as a foe; and domestic traitors are 
ostentatious of the mine which they have prepared 
within our lines. War has not ceased in the 
world ; and pretending that it has, would not 
enable us to keep it off our territory. The gen- 
eral arguments against war bear the same relation 
to measures for national defence that popular edu- 
cation does to the policeman ; we count upon the 
progress of education for diminishing the tendency 
to crime, but until the criminal disposition be laid 
aside we must maintain the policeman. And it is 
well for the peace that he should be strong; for 
not only is he then the better able to quell tumult, 
but the very aspect of a stalwart peace-constable 
helps to keep the unruly in order. We would 
have England set the example of repudiating all 
aggressive warfare ; and in like manner we would 
have her prepared to show that she can repel 
aggression and enforce the peace at least within 
her own territory.— Spectator, 22 Nov. 





INTERNAL DEFENCE OF ENGLAND. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Sir,—I have read with much pleasure the arti- 
cle on ‘* National Defence’’ in your publication of 
the 15th instant. It relates to a subject which 
has often occupied my thoughts, and which, as it 
appears to me, merits the attention of every reflec- 
tive man. 

Protection is, perhaps, the first duty which 
government owes to its subjects—the first advan- 
tage which the members of a society, organized in 
the shape of a nation, have a right to expect as a 
repayment for the sacrifices they are compelled to 
make for the common good. ithout protection 
of person and property against external aggression 
or internal riot, most socia] blessings must be 
destroyed, or become precarious. 

Thus far we should probably agree ; and I am 
fully of your opinion in thinking, that in conse- 
quence of the introduction of steam, ‘‘ the channel 
has become merely a great river, and that it can no 
longer rest for defence on a movable force going 
up and down ; its bank must be fortified.’ 

But you seem to think that to fortify our coasts 
is not enough—that we require men to occupy the 
fortifications, and moreover a force sufficient to 
defeat an enemy should he succeed in penetrating 





Last week, we were less suggesting particular 
measures, than reflecting on the past—on that 


through them. Here too, I agree with you. But 












































at this point a divergence in our views com- 
mences; and I will proceed to point out in what 
the divergence consists ; and having done so, will 
state succinetly, so as not to occupy an unreason- 
able portion of your pages, my own opinion on the 
question between us. 

You appear to think that our danger would be 
removed, or at least most materially mitigated, 
were our whole population practised in athletic 
sports and the use of arms. Ido not deny that 
some advantage would arise in case of war from a 
state of things analogous to that which existed, 
when, among the city apprentices, the peasants, 
and yeomen, a large proportion was to be found 
equally skilled in the use of the national weapon 
with those who conquered at Crecy, Poitiers, and 
Agincourt. Other advantages would arise if the 
present age could borrow from the past somewhat 
of its independent and out-door character; upon 
which I forbear to enlarge, as being beside my 
present object. At any rate, I think that, under 
actual circumstances, little would be gained with a 
view to defence against foreign aggression, or 
internal revolt, from any change in the habits of 
our population. 

My opinion upon the matter in dispute, shortly 
stated, is this— 

That regular troops, under ordinary circum- 
stances, can be successfully opposed only by reg- 
ular troops possessing something like an equality 
in numbers. 

All recent history, and ancient history too, well 
understood, supports the above maxim. It would 
be tedious to multiply instances in proof of it. It 
may suffice to point out the example which France 
exhibited in 1792, 1793, 1794, 1814, and 1815. 
The French are the most military people in 
Europe. From the breaking out of the revolu- 
tionary war, they possessed an immense national 
guard, as well organized as such a force can be ; 
yet during this long course of hostilities no instance 
can be found in which the national guards defeated 
a hostile army, or defended a town, or opposed an 
efficient resistance to an invading enemy. Yet 
this enemy was, generally speaking, ill-com- 
manded, feeble, and unenergetic in its enterprises. 

But even supposing that, under favorable cir- 
cumstances, a levy en masse or national guard 
may form an efficient instrument of national 
defence, I am prepared to maintain, that, in the 
whole of Europe, no country can be pointed out 
where a popular resistance would be less effica- 
cious than in the case of England. 

England labors under several special disadvan- 
tages with respect to the object in view. I will 
only enumerate a few— 

First, The small extent of her territory. 

Second, The want of forests, mountains, or 
large rivers. 

Third, The absence of walled towns. 

Fourth, The extreme productiveness of the ter- 
ntory ; which would thus furnish to an enemy the 
means of support, and to the inhabitants a motive 
for submission. 

Fifth, The excellence of the roads and other 
means of communication. 

From what precedes you will readily perceive, 
that in my view the chief danger to England, so 
far as respects the national defence, arises from 
the trifling amount of the regular army. ‘This 
army, in the three kingdoms, including the ma- 
Tines, does not exceed fifty thousand men, and is 
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not supported by any reserve excepting a few pen- 
sioners ; the militia being merely a name. 

Supposing an outbreak in eahentench event 
highly probable, if not sooner or later certain—the 
twenty thousand men stationed on the other side 
of St. George’s Channel could do little more than 
furnish garrisons for a few of the great towns, so 
as to obviate fears for the effect of a rising of the 
Catholic populace. 

Supposing such an outbreak, supported by ten 
thousand French troops, embarked at Brest or St. 
Malo, and landed in twenty-four hours from a 
dozen steamboats. 

Suppose, again, two or three expeditions of a 
similar amount thrown simultaneously or success- 
ively on different points of the English coast ; how 
or where could they be resisted, with the existing 
force of our army’ ‘They would doubtless be 
overpowered at last; but what would be the 
alarm, the loss of property, the interruption to all 
peaceful occupation, which this nation would pre- 
viously be called upon to undergo ! 

But I must hasten to a conclusion; being pre- 
pared to explain and enforce what has preceded 
hereafter, should it appear necessary so to do. 

Taking all things into ‘account, it seems to me 
that the amount of the regular army stationed 
within the British islands ought not, with any 
regard to the national safety, to fall short of one 
hundred thousand men; and this force should be 
supported by a ¢rained reserve equally numerous, 
and so organized that a few days might range itin 
battle array against an invading foe. 

The increase of the regular army should consist 
mainly in infantry and artillery; with a view to 
the superior utility of both in an enclosed country, 
and for purposes of defence ; and also because an 
artillery soldier requires a proportionably longer 
period of training before he becomes efficient. 

While England, of all the countries of Europe, 
is perhaps the least fitted for a popular resistance, 
it possesses peculiar advantages in the mainten- 
ance of a regular army, from the warlike character 
of its inhabitants, who, when properly disciplined, 
never yet met a fue who would stand before them, 
and from its vast financial resources. 

Perhaps some of your readers may consider me 
over-confident when I say that I should be satisfied 
with one hundred thousand men in time of peace, 
considering that France has three hundred and 
fifty thousand, besides an immense reserve. In 
fixing this amount, I have reference to the channel 
ditch, to our invincible marine, and to the diversion 
of force in Algiers, and perhaps in Morocco and 
Madagascar. 

The only argument which I can anticipate as 
likely to be brought against me, is the greatly 
increased taxation which my proposal would neces- 
sitate. That this is an objection I allow—that it 
is a valid one | respectfully deny; England is not 
so poor, in purse or spirit, that an additional 
expenditure of (say) three millions per annum 
could not be readily afforded, when the national 
honor—perkaps, indeed, the security of all we 
hold dear as men and citizens—demands the sacri- 
fice. 

If you should honor me by giving place in 
your columns to this communication, | may ven- 
ture to trouble you again on the same important 
subject. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 




























































































































































































































































































































































INTERNAL NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 


Srr—As an oldest subscriber, permit me to ob- 
serve that the thanks of every true Englishman 
are due to you for your excellent article on our in- 
ternal defence. ‘The letter of the friendly brother, 
in your last, scarcely called for notice from you: 
the excellent one of Z. forestalled a little I had 
written on the subject, but not half so weli as he 
has done. 

It is impossible, sir, to reflect on the supineness 
of our goyernment on this subject without astonish- 
ment. We ask ourselves—can there be any doubt 
on so vital a point! Can we for a moment doubt 
that, in the event even of a short war, the French- 
man would not land in foree'—we, who lie open 
to so many points beyond the ken of our Argus- 
eyed marine ? 1 

May I say that I think Z., among his sound re- 
marks, underrates France when he supposes her 
throwing in ten thousand men only, at different 
points. Such an attempt would be made rather 
with @tushing odds—and what have we to meet 
them? Searcely fifty thousand effective men, and 
these scattered far away, with no reserve of any 
kind. ‘The militia is a ‘* vox et preterea nihil ;”’ 
and could not be expected to stand against regular 
troops supported by a tremendous artillery. 

These, | repeat, are truths that should arouse 
the most irreflective : it is idle to say wait till the 
danger comes ; the answer is decisive—then it will 
be too late ; the stroke will be given, and let Eng- 
land raise her head again when she may. 

I therefore rather differ with Z. as to our cer- 
tainty of eventually overpowering them, unless we 
were, as he suggests, strengthened, now, by the 
additional force of at least fifty thousand men, with 
a trained reserve of double that number; backed 
by these, and by our mighty marine, we might 
then, indeed, laugh at the idea of a second Hast- 
ings; a name, be it observed, that we should ever 
remember after those of Creey and Poitiers. 

Z. justly cites the National Guard as never hav- 
ing come forward when it might have done so: 
need we observe that our militia in the field, man 
to man, would be inferior, perhaps, even to them ? 
Z.. cites also our people as being, now, ‘* warlike :”’ 
I rather agree with you that they were so; fana- 
ticism, love of pelf, and in-door labor, have sadly 
changed them. 

To our national finances, what were four millions 
yearly’ Observe the enormous wealth of the 
country—and what the railway mania has’ brought 
to light! Be it remembered, also, that this same 
four millions is the price of our preservation—of 
nothing less than our existence asa nation. Surely, 
then, we should awake—and soon. 

I do not know, sir, that this letter merits publi- 
cation ; nordol pressit. Mine is an honest national 
feeling, which | feel compelled to express to you : 
to express, also, a hope that you will continuall 
recur to so vital a subject; that ‘* you would still 
haye Engiand prepared to show that she can repel 
aggression, and enforce the peace, at least within 


her own territory.”” As I believe you eschew 
anonymous contribution, I shall add my name, 
though signing myself, 

Your obedient servant, R. 








INTERNAL NATIONAL DEFENCE—-THE SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 


THE SPECULATIVE SOCIETY. 


Amone the honors conferred upon Lord John 
Russell in Edinburgh, is the honorary membership 
of the Speculative Society. This incident leads 
the mind back to the origin of that sub-genus of 
the whig, of which Lord John is now almost the 
sole surviving representative in public life—the 
Edinburgh, or Edinburgh Review Whig. Scotch 
Senay 4 y, as it is to be found in the pages of 

id, Adam Smith, and Dugald Stewart—had a 
good deal of influence in forming that brigade of 
the whig legion ; but the Speculative Society had 
perhaps still more. Their habit of recurring to 
first principles more than preceding generations of 
whigs had done—their eclectic, urbane, and witha! 
somewhat feeble tone of thought—they centracted 
quite as much from the personal lessons as from 
the writings of Dugald Stewart, the most diffuse 
of metaphysicians. Their habits of inquiry, their 
modes of thinking, were contracted under the in- 
fluence of the literary circle to which Robertson, 
Smith, and Stewart had given the law. But it 
was in the arena of the Speculative Society that 
they learned the independent use of their faculties 
—learned to master more completely and turn to 
account what their teachers had instilled. The 
Speculative Society has been in fact no unimpor- 
tant part of the academical curriculum of Edin- 
burgh. Though not formally recognized by the 
University authorities, it possesses a suite of apart- 
ments in the college, apparently with as much 
‘* fixity of tenure’ as the professors do their lec- 
ture and robing-rooms. It S$ a not incon- 
siderable library. The literary business of the 
meetings is not conducted with more grave deco- 
rum nor with more watchful interest than the pri- 
vate business—the political government of the 
society. A majority of the members are the young 
lawyers, who generally continue to take part jn its 
proceedings for a year or two after they have been 
called to the bar; the remainder consist of a few 
of their companions studying for the church or the 
medical profession, and any celebrities—young 
English noblemen, Polish princes, or the like— 
who happen to be attending the university. This 
preponderance of the law imparts rather a priggish 
tone to the proceedings. The Speculative Society 
is a very exclusive body: few of its members— 
none who have attained to any eminence—have 
turned ont democrats. The political tenets of 
those who have there made their first essays in de- 
bate, or the management of public business, are 
generally found to retain a good dea! of the formal- 
ity and narrowness inseparable from a provincial 
sphere vain of its literary oracles, and where the 
local whigs and tories have fought for generations 
within so confined a circle that they may be looked 
upon as having been tied to the stake. Not one 
of them has ever emancipated himself from the 
sectarianism of the party with which he started in 
life. Sir Walter Scott was a curious example: 
his later novels and his History of Napoleon indi- 
cate greater breadth of political views, less fierce 
partisanship, than his earlier writings ; but as soon 
as the Reform Bill struggle commenced, the old 
Dundasite revived within him with all his narrow- 
ness of view and inveteracy of personal feeling. 
A Jeffrey or a Russell can be liberal and catholic 
on abstract questions ; but point a finger at the 
‘* party,’’ and, like snails, they draw themselves 





back into their shells. The accident of a Scotch 
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DR. COULTER’S ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 


physician who was obliged to quit his profession 
for want of practice, and a couple of able Scotch 
barristers, having winged their way to the South 
about the time that one set of Edinburgh-trained 
men of rank had established circles in London, and 
another set was just making its début, combined 
with the celebrity of the Edinburgh Review to give 
a prominence to the speculative whig, that the 
character is not likely to obtain again. In the less 
intellectual tory party, the éléves of the society— 
though there have been many good working men 
among them, and one great author—have been kept 
in more subordinate positions. But to this day the 
Speculative Society continues a valuable prepara- 
tory school for public life. Its records have been 
admirably kept ; and they are interesting not merely 
for the names to be found upon them, but for the 
indications of future character they afford. <A 
judicious selection would make a curious little 
book.——Spectator. 





DR. COULTER’S ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC* 


Is interesting for its subject and its scenes. 
Whether it is the impression made in youth by the 
narratives of the early navigators and the story of 
Robinson Crusoe, or whether there is some intrin- 
sic attraction in the life described, readers feel a 
strange kind of interest in nautical adventure re- 
moved from the routine of civilization. To ‘* wood 
and water’’ at a sea-port, is a circumstance about 
which no one feels the slightest interest, and whose 
particulars would resolve themselves into a bill for 
** work and labor done ;’’ but as the vessel we have 
accompanied for months nears the uninhabited 
island, with some doubts whether her wants may 
be supplied, part of the crew’s anxiety is trans- 
ferred to the readers. Even if the spot be a 
‘* watering place,’’ there is an almost equal feeling 
of what must be the crew's joyousness at the relief 
from the monotony of the ship, the independence 
(though but for a few days or hours) of life on 
shore, where man is monarch of all he surveys, 
where the tameness of the’animal creation, if not 
‘“‘shocking,”’ as to Selkirk, is strange ; whilst con- 
trast, or the freshness of primeval nature, gives a 
peculiar charm to those islands scattered through- 
out the Pacific, wasting their sweetness on the briny 
air, or upon “ natives,’ whose softness of manner, 
even among the very best of them, is the sole thing 
that has prevented them from being painted as 
monsters of cruelty and profligacy. 

Nor throughout these regions is the romance 
most congenial to the British mind yet at an end. 
From some peculiarity of disposition, or restless- 
ness under their present lot, willing Crusoes are 
seattered throughout this vast ocean ; and though 
many soon get tired of their island solitude and 
escape from it when opportunity offers, men are 
yet found who prefer it to such civilization as they 
can have access to, and are content with the occa- 
sional society of a vessel touching, or of some run- 
away sailor. Near the coast of America, Crusoes 
-— be found in the last stage of development, 
with subjects over whom they rule with despotic 
sway. One of such settlements Dr. Coulter fell in 
with, at the Galapagos, a group near the Equator, 
and not very far from the coast of Peru. On one 
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of these islands a Spaniard of the name of Vilamil 
had taken up his quarters ; having some claim upon 
the government, he was paid by a grant of black 
criminals, and permission to establish a colony in 
the Galapagos ; which he did upon monopoly prin- 
ciples, with unfortunate results. 

‘* Now a few words about Vilamil, his people, 
and their wegesty or farms. 

‘* Those people work hard, and plant their 
grounds, which produce abundantly. If they re- 
quire an article of clothing, (which they did from 
their landing, for they were sent off nearly naked,) 
or an implement to repair their houses, or cultivate 
their plots of Jand, or any other necessary, they go 
to the governor’s store, and get it in exchange, 
(where a small account is run up.) They give a 
mortgage on the crop nearly ripe. The produce 
of this, when ready, is taken away from them ; and 
they are left bare enough, with little else than a 
bitter feeling of dark Spanish hatred to the gov- 
ernor for thus depriving them of their crops. This 
system was carried to such an extent, that scarcely 
a family owned what was growing on their own 
ground. It was all mortgaged long ago, root and 
branch, to Vilamil, against whom and his store there 
existed the most deadly hatred. After I became 
thoroughly informed of all, and the people’s good 
wishes towards him, I was anxious to be off, not 
knowing the moment some insurrection might take 
place. 

‘*] was afterwards informed that my anticipa- 
tions were realized. Shortly after we left, the 
people got out of all patience with him, made three 
attempts to assassinate him, and finally finished 
the affair in real Creole Spanish style, by cutting 
him down with their machettas. 1 was also told 
many of the people left the island; but some re- 
mained. Tome they appeared and were very kind ; 
and I am disposed to think that he might have gone 
on safely enough but for his oppressive conduct.”’ 

Nor in these remote seas is business itself with- 
out interest and adventure, either with the Poly- 
nesians, the Spanish Americans, or the great sperm 
whales. We had traits of the continental trade in 
Dana’s Two Years before the Mast; in Dr. Coul- 
ter’s Adventures in the Pacific we have some stirring 
descriptions of whale-fishing, and an account of the 
economy of the trade: but the notices of the Poly- 
nesians are somewhat superficial. At least we 
have better of an earlier date ; and a ‘‘ View of the 
Pacific Islands as they now are”’ is a desideratum 
notwithstanding the American Exploring Expedi- 
tion. It requires a more philosophical mind to 
depict society, and estimate its character, than to 
describe single adventures or particular scenes. 

From incidental notices it appears that Dr. Coul- 
ter has been surgeon to South Sea whalers, and in 
that capacity has made several voyages round the 
world. A description of some of the most striking 
incidents that occurred during his navigation in the 
good ship Stratford, which was “‘ ready for sea’’ in 
October 1832, is the basis of his book; but he 
occasionally varies the narrative by reminiscences 
from other voyages. He has also promulgated 
some general views about Tahiti, which seem to 
have been his reason for publishing ; though these 
are by no means the most valuable parts of the 
book, and we think he overrates the interest felt 
by the public in the fortunes of Queen Pomare. 
Luckily, however, there is not much of Tahiti ; 
the matter of the volume being what we have al- 
ready indicated— incidents at sea, the chase and 
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capture of the sperm whale, accounts of the econ- 



















































































































































































































































































72 DR. COULTER’S ADVENTURES IN THE PACIFIC. 


omy of a whaler, and of the occupations of the 
erew, descriptions of the scenery at various coral 
islands or groups, together with notices of some of 
the Polynesians. The only thing approaching to 
adventure, properly so called, is Dr. Coulter’s ex- 
ploration of Chatham Island by himself, while the 
erews were engaged in refitting and coopering their 
whale-oil ; and his compulsory sojourn at Hivaooa, 
one of the Marquesas, when the ship was blown 
off the shore. ring the time of this detention, 
the doctor was made a chief, honored with the 
order of tatooing, and engaged in a general action 
among the Marquesans, after due inquiry into the 
cause of the war, and observing that he was fight- 
ing on the weaker side. The Marquesan tactics do 
not appear to be very scientific, nor is the descrip- 
tion of Dr. Coulter very graphic ; but some of the 
traits are Homeric ; as is the conclusion, when the 
enemy, after a sound drubbing, came over and sur- 
rendered the cause of war—the mother and little 
child of a chieftain, who had been carried off, but 
luckily not devoted to the island gods. 

The book is somewhat loose in structure, from 
Dr. Coulter’s having judiciously passed over the 
commonplaces of his voyage, presenting incidents 
rather then a continuous narrative. The style is 
clear, unaffected, and buoyant ; occasional weak- 
ness showing the unaccustomed writer, but without 
any injury tothe general character. Like all such 
authors, however, the effect is dependent upon the 
original matter, and owes nothing to the art of the 
writer; though Dr. Coulter rises with his theme. 
Here is an instance, in a difficult and exhausted 
subject—a storm at sea; where the waves and the 
sailors are both brought out. 


A STORM IN A NEW SHIP. 


** Being now perfectly ready for the dark-look- 
ing gentleman to windward coming fast down after 
us, the breeze died away until the ship had scarce- 
ly steerage way on her. 

‘* After a little the air felt cooler, the wind fresh- 
ened up, and blew from the northward ; another 
hand was added to assist in steering. On the gale 
came with a roaring sound ; the ship kept right be- 
fore it. We were now steering under a close- 
reefed main-topsail, and the ship fairly hissing 
through it ; the wind forced the swell fairly down, 
the clouds cleared away, and nothing could be seen 
but one bed of foam. There was a description of 
the sea then given, in a very few words, which I 
have not since forgotten—‘ This is the old wash- 
tub, with the suds all on the top.’ Such are 
sailors, that amidst the war of elements which sur- 
rounds them, and often threatens them with in- 
stantly being engulphed, they will have their joke 
out. Now no one could hear the other speak, 
such was the force of the storm. You could feel 
the ship almost lifted along. The scene was 
grand ; no pen could describe it ; the power of the 
great Creator’s breath was on the water, and man 
was nothing. 

“The surface of the water was blown up into 
mist, like spray which rose from the foam, as it 
were, like dust, to the height of several feet, and 
was forced along before and around us. On, on 
we went, like something carried along by an in- 
visible power, over which man has no control. 
The wild bat beautiful scene appeared unearthly ; 
there was something enchanting in watching the 
swift and silent passage of the vessel through this 
as it were hissing snow. 

“* To the non-nautieal reader I may here remark, 





that the running of a ship before the wind creates 
both a different motion and noise in the ship than 
one hove to, or running with the wind abeam. 
The violence of the storm was now so great that 
any sound or noise we could make on board was in- 
audible from the roaring of the wind and foaming 
of the sea around us. The ship seemed to have 
life, and bounded away from every threatening 
wave. 

** This being the first time we had an opportunity 
to run before the wind, or try our new ship’s quall- 
ties in seudding—in fact, we had no alternative, 
for the storm was too strong to attempt to round 
the ship to, we would have gone down in an in- 
stant—there were relieving-tackles rove, lest the 
wheel-ropes should part; and as we had nothing 
but a clear sea before us, every one watched close- 
ly the ship’s action, on her new and first trial in this 
way. The old seamen looked excited and pleased ; 
the younger ones at last felt so much delighted 
with the ship, that they danced and waved their 
clear arm, (for one held on,) and appeared like 
madmen.”’ 

From the following picture, Selkirk’s isle 
must have been not such a bad place after all ; 
though the bullocks and dogs are additions since 
his time. 

JUAN FERNANDEZ. 


** After leaving the beach, you arrive at a large 
strip of level land, the remains of the houses or 
rather huts, [of a Chilian settlement abandoned,| 
in a state of ruin, were scattered about on either 
side; also the remains of an old jail or lock-up. 
On passing the huts, this level land is found to ex- 
tend to twenty or thirty acres. There ‘were vast 
quantities of rose-bushes in full bloom, with im- 
mense beds of mint, so tall that you could hide in 
it without being discovered. The fragrance of 
this valley was enchanting to us. The small hills 
surrounding it, thickly covered with middling-sized 
timber in rich foliage, and a small rippling stream 
running through it, all added to its beauty. In 
strolling up the hills, we soon discovered that the 
smaller timber had a very loose hold in the earth, 
which was mostly red mould, as some of our men, 
in laying hold of them to assist themselves up, 
came back accompanied by the tree. 

** The entire island is a succession of small hills 
and valleys, each with its little stream ;:and those 
rivulets, often uniting, came dashing over the cliffs 
with great force. On it we discovered some bul- 
locks, goats, and dogs, all in good condition, but 
very wild, dashing through the thickets like deer 
when disturbed.” 


A WHALE-CHASE. 


**On the third morning after leaving Charles’ 
Island, while in sight of Albemarl, the look-outon the 
fore-top- gallant yard sung out—‘ There he blows! 
there again !’ and at regular intervals ‘there again !’ 
‘Where away!’ ‘About four points on the lee 
bow, sir ;’ ‘ put the helm up.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ re- 

ded the helmsman. ‘ Steady :’ ‘ steady it is, 
sir.” We got the telescopes at work, (and first- 
rate ones they are always in been a After 
a steady look, our web-eugueleaaas skipper pro- 
nounced it to be a large sperm whale. ‘ Boats’ 
erews of the larboard side, stand by to lower three 
beats.’ ‘Ay, ay, sir,’ rang fore and aft the ship ; 
when, about a mile from the whale, the helm was 
put down, lee main braces let go, and the ship be- 
came stationary, with the main yards aback. 
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‘Ready there?’ * Lower 


way.” 
; “The boat-tackle falls rattled through the block, 
and the boats were in the water. No huntsman 
ever followed a pack of hounds with greater glee 
than the boats’ crews of those ships pull after their 
ame. We now filled away on the ship to have 
ull command over her, and to keep to windward 
of the boats. They pulled silently and steadily on. 
The whale was going along easily. By-and-by the 
chief officer’s boat got close up ; and one iron darted 
into the body of the fish, then another, and the boat 
was fast. 

‘They were by this time so close to the ship, you 
could hear him sing out, ‘ Stern all now!’ and the 
boat was pulled quickly astern; the whale reared 
itself half out of the sea, then buried its head in it, 
raised his enormous flukes, gave a blow on the 
surface of the water, the sound of which you could 
hear far off ; then he went down, or, as they call 
it, sounded; the boat was drawn fight over him, 
and \he line whirring through the chalks as he de- 
scended. When the second tub was all but out, 
it stopped ; then they commenced hauling in the 
line, and coiling it loosely in the stern sheets as 
fast as they could. ‘This hauling-in of the line is 
always accompanied by the cheering ‘ Hurra, ‘hur- 
ra, hurra!’ &e, 

‘They got in the line very fast ; and when the 
whale came up to blow, the boat was not more 
than four hundred yards off, the oars all peaked, 
and out of the water; he.then started to windward 
towing the boat after him at about fifteen miles an 
hour, the water boiling and foaming high up on 
either side of it. All hands in the boat now laid 
hold of the line, and kept hauling upon him ; and 
as they passed not far from the stern of the ship, 
they got alongside him by bowing the line. The 
officer Janced ; and after each dart of the lance into 
the fish, the shank of it had to be straightened, 
which is easily managed in the bow of the boat. 
After ruaning about two miles to windward of the 
ship, the fish blew up blood out of his spout-hole. 
This is at once the indication of the death-blow 
being given. He stopped suddenly ; the boats 
slackened the line, and pulled astern out of the 
way, as he was going into his death-flurry. They 
had scarcely got wall Gian of him when he rolled 
heavily, reared his great head up, beat the water 
with his fins and flukes in great fury, made one 
tremendous plunge, and was no more. 

“This whale was on the whole easily takea ; but 
the case and results are often very different, even 
with much smaller ones. The sperm whale is a 
very active fish, and it frequently tests its powers 
by destroying boats and their crews with both 
jaws and flukes; often I have seen our boats stove 
in pieces by the whale. As soon as the crew see 
the danger coming, they jump overboard, after- 
wards get up on the wreck, or take an oar under 
their arms until the other boats come and pick 
them up.”’ 

The account of Dr. Coulter’s observations and 
adventures is limited to the 180th parallel of* west 
longitude. If his present volume be favorably re- 
ceived, he will on a future occasion carry the 
reader across the meridian into East longitude, 
‘and tell him of adventures and occurrences at 
islands and other places, where a civilized trader 
seldom and a missionary never Janded.”’ This 
must refer, we suppose, to New Guinea and the 
adjacent islands, as well as to the groups scattered 
between Australia and Japan. Such a book we 
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‘All ready, sir.’ 





should be glad to see ; for the subject has all the 
interest of novelty, and of the mystery respecting 
unknown regions which is almost cleared away in 
every other direction. 





The Vigil of Faith and other Poems. By C. F. 
Horrman. Fourth edition. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1845. 


Tue talismanic words “ fourth edition,’’ upon 
the title-page, render praise from us unnecessary, 
nor are ~ disposed to dispute the favorable verdict 
of the public in the case of Mr. Hoffman. He isa 
very careless writer, and we find on his page strange 
sins against rhyme and rhythm, but then he is grace- 
ful, sparkling and fluent. He tells us that he sings 
(in the true way)—to sing! His song is its owa 
reward. 


** Not in approval, but in utterance dwelleth 
The poet’s craving and the poet’s power.” 


And we really find in his poems a eri 
of his experience ; and experience though it he, 
there are on it fresh and glittering dew-drops. We 
hardly know whether Mr. Hoffman would gain by 
a deeper Ploughing and a fiercer sun; it is not the 
nature of some minds so to do, and his are wild 
flowers like the ‘‘ Cupid’s Dart” or ‘ Shooting 
Star’ of the western prairie, that wither and re- 
cede before the advancing stream of life. 

After looking over all the poems, we still give 
the preference to this which has been so general a 
favorite. 


WHAT is SOLITUDE? 


Not in the shadowy wood, 
Not in the crag-hung glen, 

Not where the echoes brood 
In caves untrod by man ; 

Not by the bleak sea-shore, 
Whefe barren surges break, 

Not on the mountain hoar, 
Not by the breezeless lake ; 

Not on the desert plain 
Where man hath never stood, 

Whether on isle or main— 
Not there is Solitude ! 


Birds are in woodland bowers ; 

Voices in Jonely dells ; 
Streams to the listening hours 

Talk in earth’s secret cells ; 
Over the gray-ribb’d sand 

Breathe Ocean’s frothy lips ; 
Over the stil] lake’s strand 

The wild flower toward it dips, 
Pluming the mountain’s crest 

Life tosses in its pines, 
Coursing the desert’s breast 

Life in the steed’s mane shines. 


Leave—if thou wouldst be lonely— 

Leave Nature for the crowd; 
Seek there for one—one only 

With kindred mind endow'd ! 
There—as with nature erst 

Closely thou wouldst commune— 
The deep soul-music nursed 

In either heart, attune ! 
Heart-wearied thou wilt own, 

Vainly that phantom wooed, 
That thou at last hast known 

What is true Solitude ! 

Tribune. 
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From the Examiner. 
The Corre. ce of Sir Philip Si and 
Hubert Languet. Now el eoliahsd and tomas 
lated from the Latin. ith Notes and a Memoir 
of Sidney. By Srevart A. Pears, M.A., 
ellow of C.C.C., Oxford. Pickering. 


Husert Lancuer’s Latin letters to Sidney, 
first published by the Elzevirs and reprinted in 
Jater times by Lord Hailes, have been used and 
referred to by Sidney’s English biographers, but 
never translated. Three of Sidney’s letters in 
reply were discovered in the public library at 
Zurich three years ago ; and soon after Mr. Pears 
ascertained, by accident, the existence of fourteen 
others in the public library at Hamburgh. The 
seventeen (evidently but a small part of Sidney's 
share in a series to which his correspondent con- 
tributed no fewer than ninety-six) are now given 
to the world for the first time ; with such selec- 
tions from those of Languet as appeared to have 
reference to them. The volume great value 
and interest. 

The friends met in peculiar circumstances. 
Hubert Languet, the associate and intimate of 
Philip Melancthon, was one of the foremost ad- 
herents of the reformed faith, and greatly distin- 
guished for his general exertions, and for particu- 
lar diplomatic services, in that great cause. He 
narrowly escaped the bloody day of Bartholomew ; 
and while Sidney hastened from Paris in horror 
at the massacre, he was in hiding at Frank- 
fort. In the latter city they.met : and so charmed 
was the earnest Frenchman with the gallant Eng- 
lish youth, that, though the one was fifty-four and 
the other not eighteen, a friendship which counted 
no disparity of years sprang up between them. 
ped after correspondence was only broken by 

eath. 

It has been the fashion to carpyat Sidney’s fame, 
and question his position with his contemporaries. 
But if we wanted proof of his extraordinary fasci- 
nation, we find it here. We see in this corre- 
spondence what it was that made him the darling 
of a court and of a people ; the proficiency that 
astonished scholars, the grace which enraptured 
women, and that calm strong sense of duty which 
alike found its home in the peaceful glades of 
Penshurst and on the bloody field of Zutphen. 
There is no character in history whose track we 
follow by such a trail of light. The eye never 
reaches him but as the central star of some con- 
stellation of glory. And whether in Paris, sur- 
rounded by the Colignys, the Anjous, the Na- 
varres, and the Mornays du Plessis; in Venice, 
attended by the Titians, Tintorettos, Paul Vero- 
neses, and Palladios ; in Rome, with Palestrina ; 
in Padua, with Tasso; or in England, with 
Spenser, with Drake, and with Raleigh ;—he ap- 
pears to us everywhere as the golden link which 
unites the gay exciting chivalry of the past with 
the more definite hopes and refinements of the 
future. . 

Earnestly commending all the contents of this 
volume to the reader’s study, we shall take a few 
¢ be more popular passages, which we can best 
detach. 


SIDNEY PROMISES LANGUET THAT HE SHALL HAVE 
HIS PORTRAIT. 


‘*T am both glad and sorry that you ask me so 
vurgently for my portrait ; glad because a request 
of this kind breathes the spirit of that sweet and 
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long-tried affection with which you regard me ; 
sorry that you have any hesitation in asking 
me so mere a trifle. For even if there were not 
between us that true and genuine friendship which 
throws into shade all other feelings, as the sun 
obscures the lesser lights, still I have received that 
from you, which gives you a right todemand from 
me as a debt greater things than this. As soon as 
ever I return to Venice, | will have it done either 
by Paul Veronese, or by Tintoretto, who hold by 
far the highest place in the art. As to your lines, 
although it is truly a thing to boast of, ‘to be 
praised by one so full of praise,’ and though they 
are most welcome to me as testifying your un- 
dying affection for me, yet I cannot think of sin- 
ning so grievously against modesty, as to have 
such a proclamation of my praises, especially as I 
do not deserve them, inscribed on my portrait. 
Therefore in this thing I pray yon to pardon me, 
in all else command me, and I will satisfy you as 
far as I can; the will at any rate shall not ve 
wanting.”’ 


LANGUET CRITICISES SIDNEY’S PORTRAIT AS PAINTED 
BY PAUL VERONESE. 


** Master Corbett showed me your portrait, 
which I kept with me some hours to feast my 
eyes on it, but my appetite was rather increased 
than diminished by the sight. It seems to me to 
represent some one like you rather than yourself, 
and, at first, I thought it was your brother. 
Most of your features* dre well drawn, but it is 
far more juvenile than it ought to be. I should 
think you were not unlike it in your twelfth or 
thirteenth year.”’ 


SIDNEY JUSTIFIES RELAXATION AND GOOD HUMOR 
IN TIMES THE LEAST PROSPEROUS. 


‘But my dear Languet, what are we doing! 


is any man possessed with common understanding, 
who does not see to what these rough storms are 
driving, by which all Christendom has been agi- 
tated now these many years. If there is any one 
who sees what is to follow, and is not moved by it, 
I say that such a man, should either take his place 
among the gods, or be classed with the brutes in 
human form, ag ft: Sygior ix Sedv. But here we 
have the true enjoyment, or rather the true fruit 
of friendship, namely, that the recollection of a 
dear friend is not only a great relief under all sor- 
row, but that it doth in the midst of most ve 
affairs, force a man to descend to a certain relaxa- 
tion of his mind. Avnd this refreshing of the mind 
consists, more than anything else, in that seemly 
play of humor which is so natural, and so in- 
grafted, so to speak, in the characters of some of 
the wisest men, that neither Socrates nor our own 
More could lose their jest even in the hour of 
death. So let us even be merry. 


*** Afric’s parched land rings with the din of 
war.’ ” 


SIDNEY TELLS OF THE DISCOVERIES OF FROBISHER. 


‘* ] wrote to you a year ago about a certain Fro- 
bisher, who, in rivalry of Magellan, has explored 
that sea which he supposes to wash the north part 
of America. It is a marvellous history. After 
having made slow progress in the past year, so as 
only to pass in the autumn the Feroe isles and an 
island which he supposes to be Friesland, dis- 
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certain island for the ae of recruiting both 
himself and his crew. nd there by chance a 
young man, one of the ship’s company, picked up 
a piece of earth which he saw glittering on the 
ground, and showed it to Frobisher ; who, being 
engaged in other matters, and not believing that 
the precious metals were produced in a region so 
far to the north, considered it of no value. But he 
returned home at the beginning of winter. The 
young man kept the earth by him, as a memorial 
of his labor, (for he had no thought of anything 
else,) till his return to London. And there, when 
one of the friends of the young man perceived it 
shining in an extraordinary manner, he made an 
assay, and found that it was the purest gqld, and 
without any intermixture of other metal. Where- 
fore Frobisher went back to the place this last 
spring, under orders to explore that island, and, 
should it answer his expectation, to proceed no 
farther. This he has done, and has now returned, 
bringing his ships, of which he has only three, and 
those of small size, full laden ; and he is said (for 
they have not yet unloaded) to have brought two 
hundred tons of ore. He has given it as his de- 
cided opinion, that the island is so productive in 
metals, as to seem very far to surpass the country 
of Peru, at least as it now is. There are also six 
other islands near to this, which seem very little 
inferior. It is therefore at this time under debate, 
by what means these our hitherto successful labors 
can be still carried on in safety against the attacks 
of other nations, among whom the Spaniards and 
Danes seem especially to be considered; the 
former, as claiming all the western parts by right 
from the pope ; the latter, as being more northerly 
and therefore nearer; and relying on their pos- 
session of Iceland, they are better provided with 
the means of undertaking this voyage. They are 
also said to be sufficiently skilled in the art of 
navigation. 
mutual friendship, that you would send me your 
opinion on this subject, and at the same time de- 
scribe the most convenient method of working 
those ores. You promised that you would send 
me the laws of Guttenberg. I pray you to do this 
as soon as possible. Some light may possibly be 
obtained from them: for we understand this art 
little better than we do the cultivation of vines. 
Remember therefore so to write, as that you may 
answer to the great reputation = enjoy among 
us; for, unless you forbid it, | will show your 
letter to the queen. The thing is truly of great 
importance, and one which may probably, some 
time or other, be of use to the professors of the 
true religion. I have written to you three times 
on that important affair of mine ; so that I think 
you are satisfied on that score.”’ 


LANGUET DOUBTS THEIR VALUE. 


“Tf that which you say of your Frobisher is 
true, he will doubtless eclipse the reputation not 
only of Magellan but even of Christopher Colum- 
bus himself. Who could have expected that the 
extreme north would at last supply us with so 
great incitement to evil? You may now well de- 
spise the voyage to the Indies, since you have 
stumbled on that gift of nature,.of all others the 
most fatal and hurtful to mankind, which never- 
theless nearly all men desire with so insane a 
longing, that it is the most powerful of all motives 
to them to incur risk. You have lately turned 
your lands into pastures, and in so doing have not 
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have thinned its population. Your rulers were 
unwise to permit it, since the surest strength of a 
country is an abundant population. And now | 
fear England will be tempted by the thirst for 
gold, and rush forth in a body to the islands which 
Frobisher has lately discovered, and how much 
English blood do you suppose must be spilt in 
order that you may keep possession of them! 
There is not one of all our maritime nations which 
will not enter the lists against you for them.” 


LANGUET’S OPINION OF ELIZABETH'S COURT. 


** Now I will treat you frankly, as I am accus- 
tomed to do, for I am sure our friendship has 
reached a mark at which neither of us can be 
offended at any freedom -of the other. It was a 
delight to me last winter to see you high in favor 
and enjoying the esteem of all your countrymen ; 
but to speak plainly, the habits of your court 
seemed to me somewhat less manly than I could 
have wished, and most of your noblemen appeared 
to me to seek for a reputation more by a Kind of 
affected courtesy than by those virtues which are 
wholesome to the state, and which are most be- 
coming to generous spirits and to men of high 
birth. I was sorry, therefore, and so were other 
friends of yours, to see you wasting the flower of 
your life on such things, and I feared lest that 
noble nature of yours should be dulled, and lest 
from habit you should be brought to take pleasure 
in pursuits which onlw enervate the mind.”’ 


LANGUET PRAISES DRAKE. 


‘¢ Your countryman Drake must indeed possess 
the greatest genius, courage, and perseverance. 
It seems to me far more astonishing that he should 
have been able to subsist himself and his men so 
long, surrounded as he was on all sides by ene- 
mies, than that he should have sailed round the 
world. He has accomplished a deed, which will 
be an honor not to himself alone, but to your coun- 
try, unless you sully your share of the glory by an 
ungrateful behavior towards him. I beg, if you 
have any particulars regarding his voyage, you 
will let me have them. In truth, I honor and 
highly esteem the man, though I do not know 
him. Ido not doubt his name will be renowned 
to all posterity, and I advise you to cultivate his 
friendship.”” 

The volume is admirably edited, the translation 
excellent, and the memoir very cleverly and pic- 
turesquely, written. 


Tue Constitutionnel says:—“It appears that the 
projected marriage of the Grand Duchess Olga with 
the Archduke Stephen is again abandoned. Religion 
is not the only obstacle, for questions of politics have 
also intervened. It has been shown by the London 
journals that this union is not seen in a favorable 
light in England. Observations are said to have 
been also made at Berlin, and in spite of his wishes 
to bring this great affair to a conclusion, Prince Met- 
ternich is at last convinced that it will be attended 
with more inconveniences than advantages.” 

Ugly old fellow! If the beautiful Grand Duchess 
will come over here, an American gentleman will be 
happy to marry her, whether or no, and settle in 
Oregon above 54° 40’. 


Cuurcna Buitprne Socrery.—Since the formation 
of the society, in the year 1818, it has assisted 2397 
parishes to obtain additional church accommodation 
to the extent of 658,000 seats, 477,000 of which are 
free. 
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CAPTAIN FREMONT. 


“The man of modest mien, and flashing eye.” 
To the Editor of the Union : 


Sir,—Enelosed herewith you will please find 
an authentic and carefully prepared account of 
Captain Frémont, of the United States army. 

have supposed that a sketch of this celebrated 
explorer of Oregon and California, would be con- 
sidered interesting to your readers and to the pub- 
lic. 

Captain Frémont, whose celebrated explorations 
in the farthest west, are now the theme of univer- 
sal applause, is a native of South Carolina, the 
son of a widow, and the architect of his own for- 
tunes. Left an orphan at four years of age, with 
a brother and sister younger than himself, his 
mother, until he was seventeen, provided for his 
support and education. At that age he began to 
provide for himself, and for those connected with 
him. For three years he taught mathematics, 
perfecting his own education, and giving all his 
earnings beyond his necessary support to his 
mother and the two younger children. At the 
age of twenty his skill in mathematics procured 
him employment on the railroad explorations 
undertaken by the state of South Carolina, to con- 
nect the Atlantic ocean and the Ohio river at the 
two points of Charleston and Cincinnati; and this 

ave him occupation in the mountainous region of 
North Carolina and Tennessee, and first inured 
him to mountain life, and led him to commence 
the scientific observations of the heavens and the 
earth he has since extended over so vast a field. 
While engaged in this business, an increase was 
made by Congress in some branches of the regular 
army. Gen. Jackson was the President of the 
United States, and directed one half of the new 
appointments to be taken from the class of citi- 
zens; and out of this class the young Frémont 
obtained a place among the junior officers of the 
topographical engineers. The wise and patriotic 
decision of General Jackson opened the door for 
this appointment, but it required the merit of the 
applicant to obtain it. The topographical corps is 
eminently scientific; ‘and the young Frémont, 
never shaving been at the national military acad- 
emy, had to stand an examination before he could 
be appointed. A board of eminent officers exam- 
ined him. He stood the test of this severe ordeal. 
He triumphed in his examination; and thus won 
his way to a place which the enlightened patridt- 
ism of Jackson had laid open to the competition of 
friendless merit. This was a first fruit—a rich 
one—of having been a teacher of mathematics. 
What an encouragement to young men who 
have to advance themselves by their own exer- 
tions! 

No sooner was le appointed than he went into 
active service in the field, and spent the first year 
in the Cherokee country, in the topographical sur- 
veys under Captain Williams, which the appre- 
hended hostilities of the southern Indians rendered 
necessary to the expected military operations. 
The next year he was sent as an assistant to the 
celebrated astronomer, Mr. Nicollet, to the valley 
of the Upper Mississippi, and was engaged two 
years in that remote region in aiding that eminent 
savan in collecting the materials, verifying the 
facts, and instituting the seventy thousand meteo- 
rological observations upon which the hydro- 
graphic and topographic map of Nicollet and Fré- 
mont was constructed, and from which so many 
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publishers of maps have levied “ contributions,”’ 
without acknowledging the source from which 
they came. In 1842 Lieutenant Frémont first 
became commander of a separate expedition, and 
explored the country between the Mississippi 
tiver and the Rocky mountains, to the South Pass 
and Frémont’s Peak ; and the brief, modest, mili- 
tary, and scientific report which he made of this 
exploration, immediately made his name known in 
Europe and America as one of the distinguished 
explorers of the age. In 1842-44 he went upon 
his great expedition to Oregon and North Califor- 
nia; the report of which, published by order of 
Congress, is now attracting universal attention. 
In 1845, he has gone upon his third expedition, 
determined upon a complete military and scientific 
exploration of all the vast and almost unknown 
regions between the Rocky mountains and the 
Pacific ocean, and between the Oregon river and 
the Gulf of California. This expedition is ex- 
pected to continue near two years, and its success- 
ful result is looked to with the highest degree of 
interest by all the friends of science in America 
and in Europe. 

Perhaps no man of his age, in any country, has 
gone through such an amount of labor and exer- 
tion of body and mind as Captain Frémont. From 
the age. of twenty the canopy of heaven has been 
his covering! the mountains and plains, the lakes 
and rivers, from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
the Gulf of Mexico to the head of the Mississippi, 
have been his home! His military reconnoissance 
in which he was engaged, became also scientific 
explanations; and geography, botany, geology, 
astronomy, meteorology, receive each as much 
attention from him as if each had been his sole 
pursuit. The fruits of all these researches are 
recorded in journals daily written in the field. 
Materials for maps and drawings are daily co)- 
lected ; a few months of office Tabor prepares all 
for publication ; and without waiting to see any- 
thing published, the impatient gentleman immedi- 
ately sets off upon new expeditions. 

Mathematics are the favorite study of Captain 
Frémont—botany his favorite recreation; but all 
the sister sciences come in for a share of his atten- 
tion, and the languages, both ancient and modern, 
are not neglected. Greek and Latin came with 
his school education. French and Spanish have 
been added ; German is in a course of acquisition ; 
and his whole life is divided between field labors 
and literary studies. His life is a pattern, and his 
success an encouragement, to all the noble-minded 
young men of America who, despising a life of 
sloth and ease, aspire to honorable distinction by 
their own meritorious exertions. He is married to 
a daughter of Senator Benton, but looks to his 
own exertions, not to senatorial influence, for 
advancement and promotion. His widowed mother 
lives to see the fame, and to receive the support, 
of a son, left an orphan at four years of age, and 
beginning at seventeen to provide for himself, for 
her, and for a younger brother and sister. 

Captain Frémont is light and slender in his = 
son, very youthful in appearance as well as in fact, 
delicate in his features, and wholly different from 
what would be looked for in the leader of such 
extended and adventurous expeditions. Mr. Wil- 
kins, the secretary of war, could hardly believe his 
own eyes when, in the fall of 1844, a modest-look- 
ing youth, almost feminine in the delicacy of his 





person and features, appeared before him, and 
reported himself as ‘Lendtenant Frémont, just 
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returned from the expedition to Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. To see the leader of such an expedition, 
in the person of such a stripling, was a surprise 
from which the honorable secretary could not 
recover himself, until after repeated interrogato- 
ries. : 
Washington, December 20, 1845. 





ENGLISH HARBORS OF REFUGE. 


Ara meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Paris on the 17th inst., M. Charles Dupin read a 
long paper on the measures about to be adopted by 
the English government for the protection of its 
coasts and the improvement of its harbors. After 
alluding to the special motives which have induced 
the commission of the admiralty to make its va- 
rious propositions to the government, M. Dupin 
says— It is, in the first place, proposed to make 
at Dover a port of refuge, completely closed in by 
two jetties, with two entrances, one to the east, 150 
feet wide, the other to the south, 700 feet wide. 
The English commission also proposes to protect 
Seaford by a breakwater, or a jetty, 1,852 metres 
in length, with anchorage over a surface of 120 
hectares, and to have at Portland a breakwater 
with an anchorage surface of 480 hectares. The 
formidable position of Seaford, giving shelter not 
merely to merchant vessels, but also to ships of the 
line, would menace all the French ports from Bou- 
logne to Havre. The distances from the port of 
Seaford would be—Boulogne, 52 miles; to the 
mouth of the Somme, 60 ; to Dieppe, 60 ; to Fe- 
camp, 60; and to the cape in front of Havre, 72. 
This port, by means of the London and Brighton 
railroad, and a short branch line, is not above two 
hours distant. from the capital. The commission 
also proposes to apply to the three ports 108 mil- 
lions of franes, viz., Dover 63 millions, Seaford 32 
millions, and Portland 13 millions. Far from be- 
ing astonished at this estimate, we shall probably 
find it under the reality if We reflect that the jetties 
or breakwaters designated will form a total three 
times as long as our grand jetty at Cherbourg.” 
M. Dupin then quotes a portion of the report of the 
commission, and adds:—‘* The general map to 
which the commissioners allude in their conclu- 
sions, presents a series of distances which will cer- 
tainly strike all attentive observers. ‘They are as 
follow, according to their position from west to 
east. From Falmouth to Plymouth, the first cen- 
tre of protection and aggression, 38 miles ; from 
Plymouth to Guernsey, 78; from Plymouth to 
Dartmouth, 30; from Dartmouth to Portland, the 
second important centre of protection and aggres- 
sion, 45; from Portland to Guernsey, 60 ; Portland 
to Alderney, which is only 20 miles from Cher- 
bourg, 48; Portland to Portsmouth, 60; from 
Portsmouth to Alderney, the third centre of pro- 
tection and aggression, 87; Portsmouth to Sea- 
ford, the fourth centre of protection and aggres- 
sion, 58; from Seaford (doubling Beachy Head) 
to Dover, the fifth centre of protection and aggres- 
sion, 51; from Dover (by the Thames) to the 
Nore, opposite the Arsenal of Sheerness, the sixth 
centre of Pwr and aggression, 50; and from 
Dover to Harwich, the seventh centre of protection 
and aggression, 55 miles. It will be seen how 
much the centres of protection and aggression are 
multiplied as the coast of England becomes nearer 
to that of France. From Portsmouth to the port 
of Harwich, an extent of only one hundred and six- 
ty-four miles, it is proposed to lay out ninety-six 
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millions of franks in works. There will be five 
grand centres of protection, capable of receiving 
five naval armies, and of serving as points of de- 
parture for five powerful expeditions of steamers, 
the most distant of which could reach the coast of 
France in seven hours, and the nearest in an hour 
and a half. The ensemble of the works will exer- 
cise an influence—not to say an empire—over one 
hundred and fifty leagues of our coast, from Dun- 
kirk to the Bay of St. Malo. Over this vast de- 
velopment of coast France possesses only one cen- 
tre of protection—Cherbourg .’’—Examiner. 


BORNEO. 


[An English merchant vessel, some months ago, 
undertook to trade with Borneo, against the will 
of that government, and by force. In the attempt 
the supereargo was killed. The “ annexation’’ of 
that island seems like to follow, without a vote of 
the inhabitants. ] ' 


EXPepDITION AGAINST THE Pirates.—The pro- 
ceedings of the fleet at Borneo, under the command 
of Rear-Admiral Sir T. Cochrane, have been of a 
serious nature. After the departure of the squad- 
ron from Singapore, the admiral proceeded to Bor- 
neo to ratify the treaty made with the Sultan for 
the cession of Pulo Laboan. After a slight oppo- 
sition on the part of one of the chiefs this was 
effected, and pursuant to information received from 
the sultan, the admiral sailed on the 15th of Au- 
gust for Maluda Bay, at the northern extremity of 
the island, where there was a notorious piratical 
colony commanded by an Arab, named Sheriff Os- 
man. On the 18th the fleet reached the bay where 
a very shallow river falls into it, on the banks of 
which the pirates’ settlement is formed. The bar 
of the river being too shallow for all the steamers 
except the Vixen, an expedition of twenty boats 
and 450 men, under the command of Captains Tal- 
bot and Lyster, was despatched with orders to cap- 
ture the pirate chief. With some difficulty the 
expedition, accompanied by the Vixen, succeeded 
in getting into the river, and after pulling for ten 
miles came in sight of the pirate’s hold, which con- 
sisted of a strong stockaded fort, mounted with 
eight guns, and a battery of three heavy guns, all 
pointing to a strong boom made of the trunks of 
large trees, secured by chain cables, and staked 
right across the river, blocking up the passage en- 
tirely within 200 yards of the guns. A boat bear- 
ing a flag of trace was despatched from the fort to 
demand the object of the expedition. An immediate 
surrender was demanded, which was refused, and 
immediately on the return of the boat a murderous 
fire was opened from the fort and battery, which 
was returned with great effect from the gun boats. 
A rocket battery was raised on shore, under charge 
of Mr. Paynter, gunnery lieutenant on board the 
Agincourt, (who distinguished himself by his ef- 
fective services,) and these missiles were thrown 
into the fort with perfect accuracy. In the mean- 
time a party was employed in cutting the boom 
adrift; this oceupied nearly an hour, and during 
that time the loss of the British was very severe. 
Onée inside the boom, but short work was made of 
it. A raft was launched, on which the marines 
were landed, and the fort was soon stormed ; the 
enemy abandoned his guns and the battery ceased 


‘firing. On entering, the fort bore evident marks 


of the precision of the British gun practice. The 
fort was destroyed and the boats returned to the 
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fleet. That morning they again ascended the river, 
and burnt the town after a short resistance. The 
loss in this brilliant affair was severe, there being 
eight killed and sixteen seriously wounded on our 

ide ; amongst the officers, Mr. Leonard Gibbard, 
of the Wolverine, was killed, and Lieut. Heard, 
supernumerary of the Agincourt, and Mr. Pyne, 
second master of the Vestal, wounded. The loss 
on the part of the pirates is estimated at upwards 
of eighty killed : the amount of wounded could not 
be ascertained, but it is known that the chief was 
umong the number.— Examiner. 





From the Augsburg Gazette. 
THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 


Tue entire condition of Great Britain has seldom 
been more interesting, more extraordinary, or less 
easy to be comprehended than at the present time. 
‘This condition is certainly not a menacing one, 
for, as far as the importation of the necessaries of 
life is concerned, England is apparently better off 
than every state on the continent; and in every- 
thing else the welfare of the people is far more real 
than imaginary. 

The restrictive tariffs of foreign countries, and 
the increasing obstructions which have been thrown 
in the way of certain branches of trade, have, nev- 
ertheless, produced no remarkable effect upon the 
British trade abroad. The internal trade is, how- 
ever, in England, as everywhere else, the real sup- 
port of the national prosperity. Amongst all 
classes of the population an uncommon increase of 
labor, and, as a matter of course, an increase of 
profit, had been witnessed this year. 

The use of every description of articles of luxu- 
ry has increased with the accession of the means to 
procure comforts and enjoyments from day to day ; 
and, if one may so speak, the whole capital of so- 
ciety has been turned with twofold celerity. The 
great alterations in mechanics, the application of 
chemistry to agriculture, and the unlimited powers 
of steam, seem to have opened to the people of 
this country a.new, and assuredly no unreal, field 
of view. Under forms from which the philosopher 
may turn away, as from empty symbols of materi- 
al civilization, the great ideas of an infinite exten- 
sion of manly power and manly industry have been 
developed—with the exception of the superficial 
extent of this little island, every element of society 
is here in a state of rapid and endless growth. 

The population almost doubles itself in the 
course of a man’s lifetime. The natural resources 
of the soil are continually increased by the applica- 
tion of science. What can always be achieved by 
power can now be executed with certainty by the 
means of the wonderful natural element which man 
renders subordinate to his service. In all direc- 
tions, the walls of the world—the horizon of soci- 
ity—appear on the point of vanishing, and nobody 
ean venture to fix a limit to the exertions or the 
acts of mankind in reference to his earthly exist- 
ence upon this planet. 

The sense of this mighty truth has not failed to 
make a deep impression upon the political mind 
and the circumstances of the people of England. 
The minister who rules the destinies of this nation 
feels that he is only intrusted with a certain recog- 
nized place and a limited power ; but the power of 
the country is elastic to a degree which posterity 
alone will fully perceive. It is less improbable 
that England will be some day double her present 
size, than it was probable, two centuries ago, that 





she would attain a greatness that more resembles 
the darkly revealed and ancient greatness of Baby- 
lon than that of historical Rome. And herein lies 
the great lesson for modern governments. Their 
task consists not merely in insuring the stability of 
the existing order of things, and maintaining their 
present position, but in tracing out a future one, 
which has no limits. Whatever people may say, 
it is a demonstrated truth, that the English trou le 
their heads but little about acquisitions of dominion 
—such acquisitions are rather made in spite of their 
policy than in consequence of it. But what acqui- 
sition can be equivalent to the increase of strength 
emger-rg by half a million of men who labor on 

er soil? And yet England receives this increase 
every year from the hands of Providence! The 
fairest colony is a neglected desert in comparison 
with the progress of society in these islands. ‘The 
fyture of England, the future of every country, lies 
in the hearts of her own people. The branches of 
the tree may be extended, but its real growth is in 
the trunk. The consideration of these facts and 
questions, which flash upon the minds of the most 
inconsiderate, has had a powerful effect as regards 
mere party disputes. Personal abuse and debates 
upon questions of time and efficacy may still occu- 
py the time of parliament; but, elevated above 
these, the firmly established and recognized truths 
of political science are beginning to gleam in unal- 
tered brightness. Two centuries ago the funda- 
mental principles of freedom were enunciated in 
England, until at length they acquired the sove- 
reignty and became the faith of the English people, 
and of all free nations upon the face of the earth. 
It is not improbable that the fundamental principles 
of statesmanship, and the laws affecting labor and 
commerce, will be elaborated with equal security, 
and form a foundation for the further happiness and 
welfare of mankind. The sort of way in which 
this will happen is certainly uncertain ; but its ulti- 
mate triumph is as certain as the ultimate triamph 
of truth. Mankind afe only pigmies in the han- 
dling of this great machine of the world, and the 
English ministry are not a span greater than their 
fellow-men. But much depends upon the result 
of their deliberations. 





LORDS ABERDEEN AND PALMERSTON. 


[Bell’s Messenger thus takes up the cudgels in 
behalf of Lord Palmerston :] 


Tuere is no part of the policy of the present 
cabinet which has afforded us more satisfaction 
than the conduct of the Foreign Department under 
Lord Aberdeen. In some of our earlier papers we 
have taken oceasion, indeed, to render full justice 
to Lord Palmerston, and to defend him against 
those ill-merited charges with which he has been 
recently assailed by one of our daily papers. Lord 
Palmerston, for a long series of years, directed our 
foreign affairs with an ability only equalled by 
his unwearied industry ; but he certainly greatly 
erred in one material point, which in great part 
arose from his own personal character, and from 
the characteristic fault of the politieal school in 
which he was educated. He trusted too much to 
mere device and management, and thus too fre- 
quently passed into a system of cunning, and into 
what in trade would be called overreaching, which 
was very little creditable to our national character, 
and indeed scarcely consistent with the point of 


honor amongst gentlemen. In the Syrian nego- 
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PROGRESS OF BLOODSHED IN NEW ZEALAND. 


tiation he carried this course of conduct so far as 
almost to involve us in a French war—for, how- 
ever useful the result may have been in the partic- 
ular instance, it is impossible to maintain that the 
French government were not overreached and de- 
ceived in a negotiation ostensibly undertaken and 
conducted for the common and (to use a colloquial 
term) partnership interest. Now, Lord Aberdeen, 
though certainly not quite equal to Lord Palmers- 
ton in the knowledge and experience of public busi- 
ness, is very much his superior in these higher 
qualities of mind—he has more frankness, and a 
more just sense and feeling of the duty and practi- 
cal value of the point of honor, and therefore pos- 
sesses a more effectual instrument for conducting 
his negotiations to a successful conclusion. No 
one who has to deal with him, or with those whom 
he instructs to act for him, can entertain either 
hope or fear that he means less or more than he 
states. ° 





From the Spectator. 
PROGRESS OF BLOODSHED IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Tue disastrous defeat of British troops in New 
Zealand, of which we had some accounts last week 
and more this, will not surprise the readers of the 
Spectator: such disasters have been foretold at 
every stage in that miserable policy which the Co- 
lonial Office borrowed from the missionaries, and 
which consisted in fostering the ignorant caprices 
and passions of the aborigines. Its most marked 
beginning was in the idle attempt to regulate land- 
titles derived from the natives according to English 
*“‘law,’’ by a kind of chancery court carried out 
into the wilderness ; the pretence being respect for 
the vested *‘ rights’’ of the natives. There was 
no *‘ right’? to the land, in our sense of the word. 
The native title was mere occupancy ; if you at- 
tempted to trace it back beyond that, you could 
come to nothing but conquest. If the settlers had 
gone with arms in their hands, and had driven out 
or exterminated tribe after tribe, their title would 
have been identical with that of native occupants— 
unless it be contended, that, to complete the form 
of title according to native precedent, it would have 
been necessary for the victors to eat some of the 
vanquished. ‘The land commission settled nothing, 
but unsettled a great deal; and the natives, who 
were becoming fellow-colonists, were re-converted 
into savage gypsies, dangerous and troublesome 
vagabonds. Under shelter of the silly land com- 
mission, they impeded a party of surveyors at Wai- 
rau, and burned their huts; a magistrate went out 
to enforce a warrant, issued in due English form ; 
and he was murdered, with all his party. That 
was the first blood that was shed, and more was 
predioted. 

The murderers were denounced; but govern- 
ment refused to act: the criminals were not even 
subjected to any form of trial: on the contrary, the 
local representative of the crown coaxed them, 
while he rebuked the British ; and Lord Stanley 
wrote a cold-blooded despatch, full of a mincing, 
bootless discussion about the ‘‘ law” of trespass 
and arson, and of insinuated reproaches for not suc- 
cumbing to the natives, In the same spirit, Ravu- 
peraha, the chief murderer, was suffered to go at 
large, a living exemplar of unpunished crime—nay, 
caressed by the official party, and recently paraded 
in a procession before the bishop! Of course, his 
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but at the other end of the colony, the missionary 

head-quarters. 

When John Heki cut down a flag-staff near the 

Bay of Islands, Governor Fitzroy sent off, in a fit 

of apprehension, for soldiers of New South Wales ; 

but he countermanded the soldiers, and treated 

Heki to a sermon instead. Heki cut down the 

flag-staff again ; and now soldiers were sent in ear- 

nest. He repulsed them; drove out the settlers 

from Kororarika, and sacked the town. And in 

the conflict the most untoward military blunders 

imparted to the conduct of some officers the appear- 

ance at least of a fault not common in the British 

army—want of courage. Soldiers were sent a sec- 

ond time against Heki, in his fortified ‘‘ pah.’’ He 

repulsed them, with greater loss than before. A 

third time he was attacked, aud, fatal persistency 

in mistake! again with deficient means. Fither 

the canon were bad, or the men did not know how 

to use them. At last one better gun was obtained 

—with ball, (twenty-six in number,) for a few 

minutes’ firing: whilst attention was absorbed in 

watching its effect, to use the commanding-officer’s 

own words, the party in possession of the gun were 

‘* surprised :’’ the pah was stormed; the com- 

mander’s order to take ropes and axes, for pulling 

down the double stockade around it, was disobeyed ; 

and the English were repulsed with heavy loss. 

Ten days afterwards, a proper place was discov- 
ered whence to fire down into the pah, and then 
the natives were dislodged without the loss of a 
man. The neglect to find out the proper ground, 

the surprise of the English commander at the 
strength of the savage fortress, even his amaze- 
ment at the store of potatoes, prove that he was 
quite unprepared for his task—ignorant about his 
enemy. 

By the policy of the British officials, Heki has 
been trained into a sort of Abd-el-Kader, New Zea- 
land into a little Algeria ; and the British, even to- 
wards the south, begin to tremble for the fate of 
the real colonists. On the banks of the Hutt there 
is a standing controversy between the settlers and 
savages about the occupancy of land. Rauperaha, 
the unpunished murderer in chief, was made a kind 
of toy-tool to frighten away the savages who im- 
pede the settlements of the Hutt ; but they laughed 
at him. Anything like civil power over the na- 
tives, which it was once feasible enough to estab- 
lish, seems to be destroyed ; and it remains for the 
British either to abandon the colony or to conquer 
it; an alternative forced upon them by the really 
cruel policy of the professors of exclusive humanity. 
There cannot now be either settlement or safety in 
the country until the lost prestige of English power 
be restored. More blood, therefore, will be shed. 
The outraged settlers, or the exasperated soldiers 
mindful of their slaughtered comrades, are but too 
likely to exact a vindictive sacrifice. Yet the na- 
tives, comparatively innocent jn their ignorance, 
are a poor sacrifice. The system that has made 
them criminals and nuisances were a better one. 
Lord Stanley has been the obstinate champion of 
that system, and—he is still colonial minister. 





The Complete Works of N. P. Willis. New York : 
J. S. Redfield, Clinton Hall, corner of Nassau 
and Beekman streets. 1846. 


Wuen we first looked upon this large, handsome 
book, fruit of twenty sunny years of Mr. Willis’ 





example was followed ; and there was more blood, 


life, we thought—Surely no one will buy it. We 





80 A CONTRAST. 


have all read these things in their first form, and 
this year past everybody has been buying them in 
numbers to read as they travelled about in the cars 
or steamboats, and surely o- will not want them 
again directly, and above all in this thick, heavy 
book. They are light wares and ought to have 
been divided into portable volumes. 

ing over the book, however, we change our 
opinion. ‘These ephemera still amuse, read for the 
third time. Mr. Willis is a vivacious, a various, in 
one word, a readable writer, and this readableness 
of his seems, like the memory of college frolics to 
those engaged in them, an all but inexhaustible 
charm. The thick book will, no doubt, become the 
‘* entertaining library’’ of the country-farm-house 
and village inn, and take the place of the Specta- 
tor and Rambler in book closets otherwise unfur- 
nished. So shall the next generation read the 
early phases of American city life, described with 
infinite liveliness and sufficient fidelity. 

The large book, then, is —— destined to 
give a second popularity to Willis’ writings, and 
many to whom they are already familiar will like 
to have them all together in this handsome livery. 

In looking over the Ephemera, (Shadows from 
the Mirror,) we are struck by the spirit with which 
the character of ‘‘ the Brigadier’’ is kept up. The 
touches are so very light, and yet the result is a 
distinct and full image of the man. The sketches 
of editorial in-door life, too, are better than Black- 
wood. 

A very amusing comment on the Euro 
of this book is copied from the Edinburgh Review 
into the last number of Littell’s Living Age. Its 
feathery scratches will not injure the complexion 
Mr. Willis delights to wear. Rather will his celeb- 
rity be promoted thereby. 

Some of the city lyrics in this collection are 
good. We know not why Mr. Willis has resigned 
to oblivion a series of the same style published by 
him long ago in Boston, under the name of Cas- 
sius. Several of them were very witty.— Tribune. 





From the Times. 
A CONTRAST. 
‘‘Nor many weeks since the Eclair steamer 
anchored in Funchal roads. ss 


‘* The dread yellow flag drooped from her mast- 
head. A strange and deadly sickness had swept 


off two thirds of her officers and men. Her ecap- 
tain and both her surgeons had perished. The 
wan, worn survivors sought relief from the inhabi- 


tants of Madeira. 

“The governor of the island deemed it his 
painful duty to forbid any intercourse between the 
plague-ship and the shore. He sternly com- 
manded them to weigh their anchor and depart. 

“The scanty crew of the steamer, already 
insufficient to carry on the duty of the vessel, were 
daily becoming scantier under the attacks of the 
fever. The equinox was at hand. In this pitia- 
ble plight, without medical aid, they were on the 
point of being compelled to put to sea, and cross 
the Bay of Biscay. 

‘There chanced, however, to be at Madeira, 
Sydney Bernard, an English surgeon. This man 
and seven seamen, volunteers from English mer- 
chantmen, came forward and offered their services 
in taking the Eclair home. 

“ }t is needless to waste words in praising their 
noble conduct—a more signal act of cool disinter- 
ested devotion is not on record. 

‘““The Eclair reached the Motherbank; the 





fever still raged between her decks. Many had 
died on the passage from Madeira; the pilot who 
Sipinort crn Senta necbeaplsbed the tusnnes 

ne , having umane 
tank he had assigned himself, died also. 

‘* A merchant at York speculated boldly and 
successfully in railroads. He bought in as low as 
he could, the sold out as high as he could, and 
when he made a permanent investment he took the 
best care he could that the concern in which he 
had placed his capital should be well managed. 

“ He was a clear-headed, energetic man. His 
— were enormous. He is now an M.P., a 
arge landed proprietor, and as for his possessions 
in railway shares, he and the income-tax commis- 
sioners can alone guess at their amount. His 
name is George Hudson. 

‘* Many people have closely watched his opera- 
tions, in the share-market, and have imitated 
them. Many people have sought his advice and 
followed it, and many people by so doing have 
made much money, and hope to make more by 
the same means. 

** So, in order to evince their gratitude for past 
and future favors, the British public have got up a 
subscription to offer a testimonial to the most suc- 
cessful speculator of the day. In the list are to be 
seen the names of the noblest, the wisest, the fair- 
est in the land—all, all unblushing worshippers of 
Mammon. 20,000/. have already been collected 
for the Hudson testimonial, and money stil] pours 


part) in 


** Alas for Sydney Bernard and the gallant vol- 
unteers of the Eclair! Alas for their widows and 
orphans ! 

‘*No testimonial is proposed to record their 
daring humanity; no subscription is raised to pro- 
vide for the families of the dead, and to reward the 
unselfish courage of the survivors. 

‘* Our nobility and gentry crowd forward in hun- 
dreds to do homage in purse and person to the rail- 
way king, but not a single individual lias appeared 
desirous of rewarding, or even noticing, the high 
deserts and melancholy fate of Sydney Bernard 
and his companions in danger and death.” 





Lorp, unruly soldiers command poor people to 
open them their doors, otherwise threatening to break 
in. But if those in the house knew their own 
strength, it were easy to keep them out; seeing the 
doors are threatening-proof, and it is not the breath 
of their oaths can blow the locks open. Yet silly 
souls being affrighted, a obey, and betray them- 
selves to their violence. Thus Satan serves me, or 
rather thus I serve myself. When I cannot be forced 
I am fooled out of my integrity. He cannot constrain, 
if I do not consent. If I do but keep possession ; all 
the posse of hell cannot violently eject me: but I 
cowardly surrender to his summons. Thus there 
needs no more to my undoing, but myself.— Fuller. 

Lorp, when young, I have almost quarrelled with 
that petition in our Liturgy, give peace in our time, 
O Lord: needless to wish for light at noon-day : for 
then peace was so plentiful, no fear of famine, but 
suspicion of a surfeit thereof. And yet how man 
good comments was this prayer then capable of! 
Give peace, that is, continue and rve it; give 
peace, that is, give us hearts worthy of it, and thank- 
ful for it. In our time, that is, all our time: for there 
is more besides a fair morning required to make a 
fair day. Now I see the mother had more wisdom 
than her son. The church knew better than I how to 
pray. Now I am better informed of the necessity of 
that petition. Yea with the daughters of the horse- 
leech, I have need to cry, Give, give peace in our 
time, O Lord.— Fuller. 
















































DIAMOND MINE OF SINCURA. 


From the Atheneum. 
DIAMOND MINE OF SINCURA. 


WE live in the age did the meridian of the posi- 
tive. Ours is the region and the period ef what, 
in the jargon of the day, is called great facts. 
Dregm-land is overshadowed by the vapors of 
steam-land, and railways have ridden down ro- 
mance. The truths of our world are strange— 
stranger than the fictions of our fathers. Turn 
aside as imagination would from the beaten path 
of fact, her ‘* enemy has found her out ;’’—build 
where she might her fairy fabrics, fact has followed 
her, and réared up a solid structure by their side, 
overtopping them all. Alas, for the Genius of 
Romance! Where, on this earth of ours, is there 
any visible secting- pines left for the sole of that 
bright spirit’s foot' Where went it ever, on its 
many-colored wings, that we go not now with the 
trowel and the spadet Under the beds of rivers, 
and right through the hearts of hills—away along 
the fields of air, and down in the deeps of the sea 
—science has been in all the chambers, and tray- 
elled on all the pathways of romance. And what 
were the ministers that waited on the latter’s will, 
to those who wait on ourst The great fire-spirit 
of the mine Sir Humphrey Davy has subdued to 
his ‘Genius of the Lamp.” What a sluggish 
spirit was Ariel, to some that do our bidding! 

orty long minutes did it take that dilatory servant 
of Prospero to ‘‘ put a girdle round about the 
earth,”"—while we can send the message of man 
around the world in one. We paint with the sun- 
beam, and gild with the imprisoned spirit of the 
lightning. The fairies that played of yore through 
the pleasant fields of England are all bound down 
by our iron bands—the Titans of old superstition 
vanquished by the Jupiter of science. The demon 
of the Hartz is a shadow, and the sea-serpent 
‘very like a whale.”” We have read characters 
on the moon which Pythagoras never saw through 
his glass ; and are finding out the gross impositions 
practised on the old world by the poets in their 
astrography of the Milky Wap hen, the old 
pleasant haunts of the romance-spirit, where are 
they’ What would De Foe do now for a desert 
island—and are there to be no more cannibals? 
Mont Blane, as Miss Landon has sung, is growin 
familiar ground ; and Ararat has been stormed, i 
travellers’ tales be true. What Hannibal did with 
so much pain, growing one of the marvels of his- 
tory because he did it, we can do at our pleasure, 
and be nobody on that account even in Cockaigne. 
Wecorrespond familiarly with Bagdad, walk about 
China, and negotiate with the Great Mogul. 
France is in Algiers—and our old romance friends 
of that ilk have not a flag upon the seas. The 
camel is a mere beast of burthen, now, with a hamp 
upon its back, that was once the “‘ Ship of the Des- 
sert.’” We sail in the wind’s eye, and build on 
the Goodwins—careless of tide and reckless of 
Tenterden steeple. We are watering the desert, 
and draining the Zuyder Zeey—and, for a climax to 
all, blowing up Shakspeare’s Cliff. Then the new 
world is found to be the old :—and where is Fl 
Doradot Peru is a borrower, and Mexico offers 
scrip. 

Amid this universal translation into prose of the 
old romance poetry, it is somewhat exciting to catch 
a far echo of the enchanted song which made the 
music of our childhood ; and a real, live diamond- 
mine, caught wild in the 19th century, has a sound 
that conjures up pleasant memories. Visions of 
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Aladdin’s jewel-garden come floating to the heart 
as we read of this virgin field of a wealth so pro- 
fuse that E] Dorado itself would have sent forth 
her sons, even in her golden days, to gather it. 
The reapers at this diamond harvest will not stoop 
to lift the gold that lies on all the hills and glistens 
through all the streams. Gold is left for the glean- 
ers. Pactolus is restored—but has no worship in 
this eager scene. And if tidings of a mine the 
richest which the world has yet seen have a strange 
and real sound in these latter days, it is still more 
singular, in the ears of one accustomed to the old 
cruwded European states, where the spirit of ap- 
propriation closely covers every inch of space and 
atom of value, to hear of a government that actu- 
ally leaves a vast treasure-fountain like this to the 
common enjoyment of all who flock thither to draw 
off its diamond streams. We have already given 
our readers some particulars of this singular dis- 
covery, and of the settlement which has grown up 
around it; but the interest of the matter deepens 
with the details and tke certainty that they are 
authentic ; and we think it worth while, at once 
in a view of the historical and the picturesque, to 
put them in possession of the full particulars which 
have been furnished to the Journal des Débats. 
The narrative, they will see, belongs, for a host 
of lucky adventurers, to the category of the actual 
—though for our readers, and for us, alas! it seems 
but another glimpse back, out of our world of re- 
alities, up one of the old-remembered avenues of 
romance-land. 

‘* For some months past,”’ says the correspon- 
dent of the paper in question, ‘ the communica- 
tions and commercial relations with the province 
of Bahia have assumed extraordinary activity. A 
great number of inhabitants, speculators, adventur- 
ers, and even proprietors of sugar-houses, have 
emigrated with their slaves, into that provincee— 
the site of a diamond-mine, the produce of which is 
incredible. It was discovered in October of last 
year, by a slave, who, in the space of twenty days, 
had picked up 700 carats of diamonds, and taken 
them for sale to a considerable distance. Arrested 
and imprisoned, he still obstinately refused to dis- 
close their source ; whereupon his escape was con- 
nived at, and some intelligent Indians were put 
upon his trail. They followed him for several 
days, and surprised him at last, rooting for dia- 
monds, not far from Caxoiera, the second city of 
the province of Bahia. Researches were then 
made over a large space, parallel] with a chain of 
mountains called Sincura—which have since given 
their name to the mines—and along the banks of 
the river Paraguassu, which falls into the Gulf of 
Bahia. 

‘The first individuals who established them- 
selves at the mine of Sincuy avere mostly convicts 
and murderers ; and their {:® nce was marked by 
burnings and assassination. .e difficulty of pro- 
curing sustenance in the country, and the danger 
incurred by those who came thither to exchange 
diamonds against the paper money of Brazil, pre- 
vented the respectable merchants from engaging in 
this commerce. But as the population, neverthe- 
less, gradually increased, police regulations were 
adopted by the new colonists ; and the working of 
the mine began then on an extended scale. The 
population which, in the previous August, nam- 
bered only 8,000 souls, distributed amongst three 
townships, was, at the close of July last, upwards 
of 30,000, and is continually increasing. The 
villages now inhabited and worked are seven in 
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number—Paraguassu, Combucas, ae Ripe 
Causu-Boa, Andrahy, Nagé, and Lancoés. The 
latter of these, twenty lecgues distant from Para- 
guassu, contains alone 3,000 houses and 20,000 in- 
habitants. The central point of the diamond com- 
merce is Paraguassa; which, though populous, 
has yet only 12 small houses of masonry. Nearly 
all the miners come thither on Saturday and Sun- 
day, to sell the stones which they have collected 
during the week—taking back, in exchange, vari- 
ous articles of consumption, arms, and ready-made 
clothing, which come from Bahia at great cost. 
The diamonds found at Paraguassu are for the 
most part of a dun color and very irregular confor- 
mation.. Those of Lancoés are white, or light 
green, and nearly transparent as they come from 
the mine. They are octoedrical, and the most 
prized of any. It is often necessary to penetrate 
to a depth of three or four yards ere coming at the 
diamond stratum. Diamonds are gathered, too, in 
the stony ravines at the bottom of the Paraguassu 
itself, and of its tributarysstreams. 

‘* The price of the diamonds of this mine varies, 
at Bahia, from 250 to 500 milreis (670 to 1,340 
franes) the octave, according to their size or water. 
The octave is 174 carats; but the carat of Brazil 
is 74 per cent. below the French carat—which 
makes the Brazilian carat from 67 to 134 franes. 
The actual course of exchange at Bahia is 365 reis 
for a frane. 

‘* The two English packets of May and June last 
took home about 54 millions worth (220,000/.) of 
diamonds from this mine; and since then, during 
the months of June and July, it has produced 
nearly 1,450 carats per day. Itisestimated to have 
yielded, in the ten months during which it has been 
worked, nearly 400,000 Portuguese carats, (about 
732,000/. in value)—three fifths of which have 
taken the road of England, another fifth has 
gone to France and Hamburgh, and the remain- 
ing fifth waits for purchasers at Rio Janeiro and 
Bahia. 

** All the lapidaries in Europe could not cut even 
one half the stones produced by the mine of Sin- 
cura: a reduction in value is therefore looked for, 
and the traffic gives rise to very hazardous specu- 
lations. ° 

‘* Brazil, whose privilege it is to furnish the dia- 
monds of commerce, produced annually, before the 
discovery of this mine, no more than 6 or 7 kilo- 
grammes—which cost more than a million of 
franes in the working. Hitherto, the diamonds 
found at Sincura are all of small size. It is known 
that there are but few in the world which weigh 
more than 20 grammes. The largest is that of 
Agra—weighing 133 ;—that of the Rajah of Ma- 
tan, at Borneo, weighs 78—that of the Emperor 
of Mogul 63—and that of France, called the Re- 
gent, 28 grammes 89 cénti-grammes ; but this lat- 
ter is of fine form, 4nd inall respects quite perfect. 
It weighed before cutting 87 grammes, and took 
the work of twe years. 

‘The mine of Sincura presents the aspect of 
an independent colony in the heart of the mother- 
country. Hitherto, the government has taken no 
steps for assuming the direction of this trade, 
which promises to be so abundant a source of 
wealth to the province of Bahia; and they will 
probably have, now, to sanction the regulations 
which the inhabitants have laid down for their own 
security in the working of this vast mine—that 
spreads already over a superficies of more than 
thirty leagues. 
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HOMBURG—BATHING AND GAMBLING.* 


~—wWhatever else people do at these German 
springs—whether they g@mble or make matches, 
that is to say—they universally bathe, drink the 
waters and lay aside their exclusiveness. The 
bathing arrangements at Homburg are varied 
and luxurious. Russian, vapor, shower, sulphur, 
douche and saline, with ear-pipes, leg-cases, hip- 
tubs, &c. The forenoon, from breakfast till twelve, 
is generally devoted by the ladies to bathing, and 
they come to dinner looking charmingly dewy and 
tranquillized. Steam does wonders on a fair cheek 
as:well as on arailroad. The Homburg Guide- 
book, however, gives the following cautions :— 
*'To.such as are, by nature or indisposition, al- 
ready prone to irritability, it is recommended to 
use the bath every alternate day only. When in 
a state of perspiration or under the influence of 
moral excitement, eschew bathing.’’ These are 
rules that would stint the lavations of a great inany 
people. . 

But it would be an improvement to Saratoga if 
the facile manners of the visitor# at these German 
baths were a little more copied. The difference, 
perhaps, lies mainly in this, that conversation and 
a bow do not, of necessity, entail future acquaint- 
ance, and are therefore freely exchanged with a 
stranger. A lady, sitting next you at a public 
table, will talk with you during dinner, and return 
your bow the next day in the public garden; but 
it depends on the impression your manners make 
upon her, whether she offers a clue to farther 
intercourse, or remembers you afterwards in Paris 
or London. The gentleman near you at the thea- 
tre will criticise the play with you, reserving the 
choice (which, of course, you share with him) of 
making it the beginning of an acquaintance. ‘This 
universality of talk and bow, removes a wonderful 
thickness from the ice of a new place, and would 
gayify our American springs very essentially. It 
is probable, however, that we shall remain exclu- 
sive till we have more refinement to endanger, as 
the economist upon a sixpence may be liberal with 
a guinea. 

The gaming and its results make, of course, a 
principal feature of the chit-chat of these places, 
and new anecdotes of new victims are eagerly 
sought for by the gossips. A few days before my 
arrival, a Russian lady, of rank, who had invested 

art of a large fortune in some new houses at 
emheny: left the place in the common omnibus, 
having gambled away her houses, horses, carriage 
and all other property, and actually borrowing the 
money, it was said, to pay her fare to Frankfort. 
Her equipage was pointed out to me—a low lan- 
dau, with grey horses, which was driven about by 
the winners, continually reminding the public of 
the loser. In the front court of one of this lady’s 
houses, by the way, I daily saw a group of chil- 
dren assembled around a miniature roulette-table, 
at which they were staking their toys and pence 
—as dangerous a plaything as could well have 
been invented. 
One of the first marks of kindness shown to a 
new comer by a resident, is the pointing out of 
the “lame ducks,’’ or persons who have been 
beggared at play, and who subsist by borrowing 
money of the inexperienced. Several of the most 
elegant people at the baths were of this avoided 
troop, one very lovely, and otherwise very reputa- 
ble lady, among them. 





* From Mr. Willis’ Journal, in the Evening Mirror. 
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IRISH USE OF RAILWAYS. 


—I enquired in vain in Frankfort for a yellow 
ring, such as the Jews were compelled to wear, 
till very late years, to distinguish them from Chiis- 
tians. I had a curiosity to see the badge of that 
servitude from which they purchased their release 
with the pretty sum of half a million of florins. 





IRISH USE OF RAILWAYS. 


An Irish patriot—one, we believe, of the most 
earnest and sincere—has discovered a popular use 
for Irish railways. We quote a good part of his 
essay among our news. When the iron and wood 
are laid down in England, English politicians, 
simple folks! think only how advantageous is the 
additional facility of transit. Railways are making 
England rich; they are bringing the most distant 
parts of the globe within a few days’ journey of 
each other; they are beginning to break down the 
restraints of despotism—as witness the relaxations 
of the passport system on the Continent. We 
make them, and then we think of nothing more 
than the travellimg—and the dividends. What is 
it that strikes the Irish politician as the popular 
use of a railway’—the turning it into pikes! 
“Good hammered iron and wooden sleepers’’ are 
capital materials for pikes. Railways may not 
only be travelled on, but pulled up; ‘* First, then, 
every railway within five miles of Dublin could in 
one night be totally cut off from the interior 
country.”” No one could “desire a deadlier 
ambush than the banks of a deep cutting.’’ This 
equals the promise of the conjuror recorded by 
Swift, that he ‘‘ will let any gentlemen’’ jump 
from a great height upon a board covered with 
spikes, and enjoy other facilities of self-mutilation. 

he editor so warms with his view of railway 
utility, that he begins to dream; imagines an 
ambush—the approach of a train with infantry— 
and piously exclaims to his supposititious band, 
** Now, in the name of the Father, and of the Son, 
and of the Holy Ghost !—now—”’ 

Wonderful infatuation! All this rhodomontade 
is because the Morning Herald talked of vindi- 
eating the “* law ;’’ let that word sound in Ireland 
and its echo is rebellion. Ireland wants railways, 
is begging for them; yet before they are laid 
down, a public instructor begins the ready talk of 
pulling them up. Ireland is poor, and desires to 
be wealthy ; yet the only dividend suggested to his 
mind is the railway itself. 

There seems to be no hope for Ireland until the 
people can be taught to know better than their 
** public instructors.’’—Spectator, 29 Nov. 





“Tue prime minister has declared,” says the 
Nation, *‘ by his amanuensis of the Morning Her- 
ald, that ‘law must be vindicated and sedition 
crushed ;’’’ these words the Nation construes to 
imply ‘‘ threats of coercion ;”’ and they supply the 
text for a very fierce essay, from which we cull 
some of the most piquant passages. 

“And so the brutal throats of the enemy’s 
thirsty bloodhounds have opened to bay upon us 
again. Parliament, it seems, will meet a month 
before its usual time—not, we may be sure, with 
any object friendly to us—not to expedite our 
railway business; for that, according to their 
stupid rules, cannot be considered before a certain 
day—not to open the ports ; a landlord legislature 
cannot brook that—no, but to consider whether 
the voice of Ireland may yet be safely choked, 
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and her hands pinioned, and her opening eyes 
quenched in blood. Thus we interpret the lan- 
guage of Sir Robert Peel in the columns of the 
Morning Herald and Standard ; the \atter of which 
announces to us, as its view of the advantages of 
Irish railways, that every part of Ireland will soon 
be ‘ within six hours of the garrison of Dublin.’ 
And be it so.” * * * [The writer declares 
that ** external violence, or insolent threats of 
such,’’ will only give an impulse to ‘‘ the cause.’’] 

‘* For actual measures of coercion, all Ireland 
laughs at that coward threat. The military uses 
(or abuses) of railways are tolerably well under- 
stood; but it might be useful to promulgate 
through the country, to be read by all repeal 
wardens in their parishes, a few short and easy 
rules as to the mode of dealing with railways in 
case of any enemy daring to make a hostile use of 
them. The bold Hollanders once prevented their 
country from being overrun by French armies by 
laying it under water; they opened the embank- 
ments, and admitted the sea! and in one day those 
fertile plains, with al] their waving corn, were a 
portion of the stormy German ocean. And rail- 
ways, though inconceivably valuable to any people 
as highways of commerce, yet were better dis- 
pensed with for a time than allowed to become a 
means of transport for invading armies. 

‘* A hint on this subject may be thought enough ; 
but we see no objection to speaking plainly; and, 
therefore, we give a few practical views, which 
may be improved as engineers turn their attention 
to the subject. 

‘* First, then, every railway within five miles of 
Dublin could in one night be totally cut off from 
the interior country. ‘To lift a mile of rail, to fill 
a perch or two of any cutting or tunnel, to break 
down a piece of an embankment, seem obvious 
and easy enough. 

‘*Second, The materials of railways—good 
hammered iron and wooden sleepers—need we 
point out that such things may be of use in other 
dines than assisting locomotion. 

‘** Third, Troops upon their march by rail might 
be conveniently met with in divers places. Hofer, 
with his Tyroliens, could hardly desire a deadlier 
ambush than the brinks of a deep cutting upon a 
railway. Imagine a few hundred men lying in 
wait upon such a spot, with masses of rock and 
trunks of trees ready to roll down—and a train or 
two advancing with a regiment of infantry—and 
the engine panting near and nearer, till the pol- 
ished studs of brass on its front are distinguishable, 
and its name may nearly be read; ‘ Now, in the 
name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost !—now 

‘* But ’tis adream. No enemy will dare put 
us to realize these scenes. Yet, Jet all under- 
stand what a railway may and what it may not 
do.”’ 








Hupson’s Bay Furs.—The annual importations 
of furs and skins. by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
from that quarter, have just taken place. One of 
their vessels, the Prince Albert, arrived in the London 
Docks two or three days ago, and the other vessel, 
the Prince Rupert, arrived a few days previously, 
with immense cargoes of every description of the 
most valuable furs and skins of animals abounding 
in that place. ‘These two vessels constitute the entire 
of the importations of these ornamental and useful 
articles from that particular quarter of the globe at 
this season of the year. 
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{Mr. Walsh's residence at Paris, and his connection 
with the National Intelligencer as the writer of the ad- 
mirable letters of which we so often avail ourselves, is a 
public good. Not only as an alert and clear-sighted senti- 
nel to instruct and warn us—but as a resident to exert 
some influence on the public of Paris. 

Removed from the hurly-burly of our miserable party 
politics, he surveys the whole ground from an elevated 
and national point of view—as Americans abroad are 
most like to do. * We may guess, from bis letters, the 
judgment of posterity. 

We beg leave to press upon the government of the 
United States, the duty of some further provision for this 
public servant than is afforded by his lately acquired con- 
sulship at Paris. 

Our readers will notice that the verdict of the French 
Official Paper against the Unéted States, is founded upon 
the erroneous supposition that the articles upon Oregon 
in the Union were official. We sympathize with the 
joy of our countrymen in Paris on reading the Message 
and correspondence. The expectations of Mr. Walsh 
must have been amply gratified. | 


‘ PAris, November 30, 1845. 


An ample supply of newspaper matter, em- 
bracing all the principal European events and dis- 
cussions since my last dates, goes to you by the 
steamer of the 4th proximo. You will see that 
the article of the Washington Union, on the Ore- 
gon question, which the London Times styles the 
precursor of the President’s Message, has excited 
the strongest sensation on both sides of the Chan- 
nel. You will find in my budget the formal replies 
of the ministerial Standard and the Morning 
Herald, the solemn and admonitory comments of 
the Times, and the rancorous contumelies and arro- 
gant bluster of the Chronicle and the Globe. All 
these new effusions of malignity and pride are not 
yet to be interpreted as the opinion and feeling of 
the British nation. Impression they must make, 
however, and that, unfortunately, not of the same 
ae and indignation which they should produce 
in American breasts, and indeed in all temperate 
and impartial readers. The Oregon question has 
been earnestly undertaken by the Paris editors. 
Galignani’s short report may be quoted : 

‘* The dispute between England and the United 
States on the Oregon territory question is again 
noticed by several of our Paris contemporaries, in 
opposition to the government, but they are by no 
means unanimous in the view that they take of it. 
Whilst the National makes itself the warm parti- 
san of the government of the United States, and 
urges it to persist in its demands, which it says 
must be complied with by England, as she is un- 
able to go to war, the Courrier Francais declares 
that the claims to the Oregon territory both of the 
United States and England are illusory, and that 
the French government has a right to protest 
against the invasion of the territory by either party. 
The first articles of the Courrier appeared to us to 
have rather a leaning to England, but this journal 
has been so warmly attacked by the National for 
what it called partisanship in favor of the English, 
hat it has found itself compelled to refute the 
charge, and to assert its impartiality by declaring 
that both England and the United States are in the 
wrong. The Siécle, although not remarkable for 
good feeling towards England, abstains from the 
course gee the National. It makes no 
secret of its good wishes for the Americans in 





the event of a war, but confesses that it thinks it 
possible they may be carrying their pretensions too 
far. It says: 
“* We shall take no part in the dispute : all 
that we have to do is to state facts, and, if possible, 
to prevent a collision. We are far from depre- 
ciating the interests engaged in the Oregon ques- 
tion, and if it should be settled by a war, it is wel] 
known on what side our good wishes would be ; 
but it appears to us that the aflair of twenty-five 
millions of frances demanded from France has 
roved that the American democracy can push its 
Seeman beyond what is just. e admire the 
enterprising boldness of this Republic, and sin- 
cerely desire its grandeur, but we must not accus- 
tom it to think that its equity is to have no other 
standard than its own pretensions.’ ”’ 

A regular controversy is pursued between the 
National and the Siécle. The former argues with 
the most intelligence, and entirely on the Ameri- 
ean side. Hitherto the Dédats preserves silence 
in regard to the article of the Washington Union. 
In general, the politicians of this capital decide 
that France should prefer American dominion of 
Oregon to British, on the score of both political 
and commercial interests. They refer with fresh 
vexation, to the concert of their government with 
England in the affair of Texas ; because it has de- 
prived France of the character and claims of an 
impartial, neutral, or even friendly mediatrix. At 
no other period have I remarked here so much 
personal and political solicitude concerning the re- 
lations between the United States and England. 
President Polk’s message is awaited with an 
anxiety and curiosity before unknown on this con- 
tinent. 

M. Guizot’s explanations, through the editor of 
the Courrier des Etats Unis, of his theory of the 
balance of power in your hemisphere, have 
attracted attention in Paris. What glosses soever 
may now be tried for his declarations in the cham- 
ber of deputies, those who, like your correspon- 
dent, heard what he and his antagonists uttered, 
could not mistake their meaning and spirit. The 
entente cordiale between the French and British 

overnments dictated the theory: that will pre- 
Locsisete in.regard to all American questions ; it 
is manifested in the outrageous intervention in the 
Rio la Plata; the political world ascribe to it the 
very curious and novel exposition, in the Journal 
des Débats, of the purposes and results of the 
French mission to China. ‘The Débats has elabo- 
rately represented the mission as a merely philan- 
thropic and apostolical enterprise, successful and 
glorious so far as it has ended in arrangements 
and compacts which facilitate wonderfully the pro- 
pagation of Christianity, with the Roman Catholic 
rites, throughout the Celestial Empire. Trade 
was but a secondary and remote consideration ; no 

litical influence sought, no islands coveted! 

very one remembers the first official and semi- 
official descants on the importance and equipment 
of the embassy in reference to French trade and 
manufactures, and a participation of power in the 
East. Several of the opposition ot pe emblazon 
the contrast between the new and the original 
phases: they denounce the change as a concession 
to British jealousy. I enclose a significant com- 
mentary by the London Morning Chronicle. 

You will no doubt find space for the pa phs 
which I have culled of recent news from India and 
China. Another characteristic palace-tragedy in 
the Punjaub affords fresh warrant or pretext for 
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the absorption of that kingdom. The Chronicle 
insists on this measure, and adds : 

‘* Nor are the seeds of trouble confined to the 
Punjaub. Both in the Dekkan and the Birman 
empire civil war is said to be on the eve of burst- 
ing forth, and as we cannot in either case remain 
indifferent spectators, it may be said that we have 
before us a somewhat strong perspective in the 
East.” 

We are told by the Paris editors that the Greek 
Premier Coletti has answered the Anglo-Russian 
summons, which I described to you in a former 
communication, by a note expressed in moderate 
terms, but with firmness, and a full assertion of 
the right of Greece to manage her internal affairs 
in her own way. The Ottoman Porte has done 
salutary work, with unusual energy and adroitness, 
in disarming the Maronites and Druses in the 
Lebanon. They are partially deprived of the 
means of destroying each other, and the Turkish 
authority is rendered measurably efficient. What 
may be called an impertinent protest has been pub- 
lished by the French, British, and Prussian con- 
suls at Beyrout. You have, within, an interesting 
account of the Turkish operation. 

Nothing comes from Spain to surprise or vivify 
the quidnunes. At a court concert, the queen and 
her sister, and the mother Christina, and the uncle 
Don Francisco, showed their signal proficiency in 
vocal and instrumental music, and the royal sisters 
danced with infinite grace at a gorgeous ball given 
by Narvaez, just created a grandee of Spain of the 
first class, with the title of Duke of Valencia. In 
the said city, by the way, military executions 
quickly followed the recent revolt, and the com- 
mander of the garrison, with ‘‘ great energy,”’ 
admonished the troops to regard the fate of their 
comrades as a benevolent warning. You may see 
that the freedom of the press is not extinct in 
Spain from the annexed paragraph of the Clamor 
Publico, organ of the progressists : 

‘* Console yourselves, unfortunates, upon whom 
has fallen the torment.of usurpation ; General Nar- 
vaez is a grandee of Spain! Console yourselves, 
unfortunates, who pine in dungeons without even 
being made acquainted with the cause of your 
arrest. General Narvaez is Duke of Valencia! 
Console yourselves, prisoners and exiles of all 
classes, console yourselves you overburdened tax- 
payers, General Narvaez has received a fine title, 
exempt from all taxes and obligations! Is not 
this a national recompense’ to convey joy io the 
hearts of the people at large? Where is the un- 
fortunate who will not find in this announcement a 
new and powerful source of consolation? It is 
thus that a handful of ambitious men celebrate the 
féte of the Queen of Spain! Everything for a 
dozen of intriguans, nothing for a suffering nation. 
Whilst a laborious and active nation is wearing 
out in slow agony, behold these decorated courtiers 
rolling through the streets in gilded equipages, and 
wasting in a night of enjoyment and pleasure what 
would give relief to an entire province. Rejoice, 
ye people ; set up shouts of gladness; your coun- 
try is saved, for General Narvaez is Duke of Va- 
lencia and a grandee of Spain !”’ 

The <p emer adhesion of Lord John Russell 
and Lord Morpeth to the anti-corn-law le en- 
gages attention here. In general, the Paris press 
concludes, along with the Loadon whig ’ 
that the coup de grace is given to all “ jeultural 

ion.’’ The two lords, not being incumbered, 
ike Sir Robert Peel, with a cabinet council, or 
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ministerial responsibility, have cast a somerset in 
advance of the premier. The Globe remarks ex- 
ultingly, Now Sir Robert must follow in the wake 
of Lord John. Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden are 
not supplanted as leaders of the league, but en- 
nobled and incalculably strengthened by the ac- 
cession of men of so extensive influence with 
~ higher whig party. Here is the text of Lord 
ohn : 


‘IT confess that, on the general subject, my 
views have, in the course of twenty years, under- 
gone a great alteration. J used to be of opinion 
that corn was an exception to the general rules of 
political economy ; but observation and experience 
have convinced me that we ought to abstain from 
all interference with the supply of food. Neither 
a government nor a legislature can ever regulate 
the corn market with the beneficial effects which 
the entire freedom of sale and purchase are sure 
of themselves to produce.”’ 

Mr. Cobden has addressed a letter to the Paris 
Siécle, in which he says : 

‘©The name of anti-corn-law league seems to 
indicate an association exclusively directed against 
the landed monopoly. Such is not, however, the 
real aim of our agitation. The league is the 
apostle of commercial liberty, in the vastest and 
most universal sense of the term. Under our 
prineiple are included all classes of produce, 
natural or mannfactured, and we are the adversa- 
ries of the protection granted to the silk manufae- 
tures as well as the opponents of our Jaws relative 
to grain. But we have concentrated our attack 
upon those laws, because of all monopolies it is 
that which acts in the most effectug] and oppres- 
sive manner, and because, if we sutceed in abol- 
ishing it, the land-owners, roused by their personal 
interests, will themselves execute the remainder of 
the task.’’ 

We feel ourselves less authorized or inclined to 
complain of the ribaldry directed against our pub- 
lie men and parties by the London press, when we 
dwell on the portraits it draws of the British, 
according to political connection and aims. Let 
me offer you a few specimens. The first is from 
the Standard : 

‘* The Times and other journals have been for 
some months dropping mysterious hints of a fusion 
of parties and of opinions, and with so much sue- 
cess that many of the provincial toadies have swal- 
lowed the delusion, and arrived at the intended in- 
ference, that a coalition ministry is in [contempla- 
tion. Lord John Russell has, however, written a 
billet-doux, full of tenderness towards the present 
government, given in the Chronicle ; and though it 
may be that the noble ex-colonial secretary chooses 
to woo the cabinet in the Petruchio style, or, in a 
fashion with which our contemporaries are familiar, 
tries to prove his qualifications for a servile station 
by the virnlence of his abuse, stil], according to 
the common course of affairs among plain men, the 
Edinburgh letter does not look very like the pre- 
liminary to a coalition, for it is hard to say whether 
meanness, unfairness, or spitefulness is its predomi- 
nant characteristic.”’ 

The Times winds up a long diatribe with this 
gentle exhortation : 

Go on, Sir Robert, master of a policy your 
own. Lead your friends into the treacherous de- 
file of a proud and intractable obstinacy : and then, 
whatever be the glory of that achievement, deliver 
them up to the foe. You need not fear. You 
have the gift of infinite plausibility, and your 
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friends, often as you have deluded them, will 
nevertheless trust you again.”’ 

And the Morning Herald, after much persiflage 
of Lord Morpeth, handles the whole whig species 
in this style: 

‘The first requisite qualification of a modern 
whig is to have a conscience swept and garnished, 
and free from ail stubborn fixtures, so as to be 
always ready for any set of principles. This is 
the secret of the wonderful versatility with which 
they have ‘* boxed the whole compass of politics” 
two or three times in the course of a century. 
Having no legitimate forces of their own where- 
with to make battle, they are under a necessity to 
contract for aid with the condottieri of the kennel, 
and the bargain has usually been that the men of 
the kennel should be paid by the triumph of their 
whims, however extravagant or mischievous, while 
the whigs were to enjoy the more solid and en- 
during comforts of ‘ quarter-day.’ ”” 





Paris, December 1, 1845. 


The Journal des Débats has at length byoken 
silence on the Oregon question. Its leading article 
of this morning—three columns and a quarter— 
may be dee a semi-official manifesto against 
the United States and in favor of Great Britain. 
The entente cordiale speaks unequivocally and in 
the most offensive terms. Much is introduced that 
may pique and stimulate the English nation, and 
warp the judgments of the French. If the writer 
is entitled to assume, as he does, that the Wash- 
ington Union conveyed directly the sentiments of 
the Presidentgwe can be confident that his mani- 
festo was matured in concert with the department 
of foreign affairs. In the French publications, 
however, invidious distinctions of party and men 
are drawn ; the party-allegations and constructions 
which at home impeach the independence and rec- 
titude of the American chief magistrate, are 
adopted and aggravated in a hostile appeal to 
Europe. All the wrong in the Oregon case is im- 

uted to our government ; thus were we wronged 
in the me*ter of Texas in the same ministerial 
sheet. Acc.rding to the first paragraph of the 
Débats, war ou ecount of Oregon would be insen- 
sate, the territory ot being worth the struggle ; 
but ‘‘ the amour propre of England and the United 
States is pool and involved, and that impulse 
has, oftener than real interest, occasioned ruinous 
wars.’’ The history of the controversy about 
Oregon is then traced favorably for England. 
‘* America first admitted the idea of a compromise, 
but now American avidity brooks no limits. The 
late election of President gave definite ascendency 
to the Jacksonian policy of encroachment ; Ameri- 
can democracy claims all, seeks all, will brook no 
interference from Europe in the affairs of the 
American continent; declares since the acquisition 
of Texas that the whole of Mexico, five or six 
times larger than France, shall also be i 
rated ; and that the turn of Canada must soon 
come, for the keys of the navigation of the St. 
Lawrence must not be in European hands. The 
— and scheme of possessing all Oregon fol- 
ow of course. The numerous caravans that 
repair thither are like emissaries commissioned to 
seize on the promised land. American national 
vanity is flattered by this boundless aggrandize- 
ment ; it believes that as Mexico has been humbled 
so may England be, and it gloats with the notion 
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that the British power was twice vanquished be- 
fore. The folks of the West insist that Oregon, 
to the last acre, must belong to their Union ; and, 
unfortunately President Polk adopts at present this 
odd conclusion. Thus the British and American 
cabinets are very widely separated in opinion ; the 
concern of mere interest has become secondary, 
the point Beye rises and rules. Sir Robert 
Pee] and Lord Aberdeen are equally pledged ; 
their declarations are not all. England has gone 
further ; she has continued, with an outlay of 
many millions, maritime preparations, at which 
France took umbrage mal @ propos; her naval 
matériel has been augmented to the most formi- 
dable degree of power. Ai this moment she is pre- 
pared for any issue ; she has taken her precautions 
as if a war might break out in 1846. The United 
States, on the contrary, have not prepared them- 
selves for this fearful event.”’ he Débats 
pleases, besides, to reprehend President Polk's 
assertion of title in his inaugural nyty and to 
anticipate persistence on his part in his forth- 
coming message. It ventures to assert that he 
peremptorily rejected British proposals of arbitra- 
tion, and has. been determined in his conduct and 
doctrines by electoral plans. It employs the sub- 
stance of what the American adversaries of the 
administration have adduced without proof, con- 
cerning bargains with the West for reélection, and 
so forth. Advantage, Jet me add, is constantly 
and eagerly taken on both sides of the channel of 
the hyperboles of the New York Herald, the in- 
vectives of the Tribune, and the Washington cor- 
respondence of the Journal of Commerce. The 
whole is turned against all American institutions, 
character, rights, and advantage, in whatever dis- 
pute or discussion. 

The Paris ministerial organ proceeds to depre- 
eate a rupture between the United States and Eng- 
land as a calamity for the civilized world, and as 
likely to bring about a general war of the maritime 
nations. ‘* Bat, whatever may be the language of 
Mr. Polk, the cause of is not hepeless. If 
the rupture take place, New York, New Orleans, 
and Boston will be strictly blockaded, their com- 
merce ruined ; while, however, Amefican cruisers 
would do incalculable mischief to British trade, 
covering, as it does, all the oceans. What would 
be the condition of Manchester on the failure of 
American cotton? And how the Southwestern 
States of the American Union, foreseeing that cot- 
ton is their main growth and resouree? What 
might not be the shock to the Constitution itself 
of the Uniont We may, therefore, trust that 
courageous orators will found to utter the 
accents of truth and open the eyes ofthe American 
people.”” The pana send of the Débats terminates 
with the wish that the British sensibility of na- 
tional honor will be silenced by the immense risks 
of a war, and that.the United States, from kindred 
calculations, will decide coh pees ** even if Presi- 
dent Polk should be so blind or headlong as to pro- 
nounce the imprudent language which has been 
promulged beforehand.’’ 

It appeared to me well to furnish you with the 
foregoing abstract, including portions of the text, 
of this rather tardy exposition of authoritative sen- 
tence. The opposition editors will fight to-mor- 
row, more or less, on the American side. 
Americans in France expect from President Polk 
an ga of fact, right, and policy, and a 
gen fiiness of tone, speech, and impressions, 
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which will sufficiently refute and discredit the 
fallacies and calumnies hitherto propagated in 
England and France. Although one party, or 
certain men of the United States, may be for the 
nonce not merely excepted, but even graciously 
commended by the writers and orators who thus 
assail the Democracy and its elect, nevertheless be 
assured that the spirit, motives, and objects of the 
defamation extend to the whole American people 
and polity. One section of the Union is as ob- 
noxious as the other; the game is to use one 
against the other forthe common ruin. We have, 
in the London papers of the day before yesterday, 
the advices from your side of the water by the 
steamer Caledonia. The explanatory article of 
the Washington Union has somewhat stilled the 
waves in England, and it will serve to abate the 
war-panic in France. 

There is nothing to-day of consequence from 
Algeria. It is surmised that Marshal Bugeaud 
meditates some grand stroke, of which we shall 
hear at the opening of the chambers on the 27th 
instant. Our weather continues mild and moist. 
The vintage in France is deficient in quantity and 
quality. The court will migrate from St. Cloud 
next week. Ibrahim Pacha and the Morocco em- 
bassy are daily expected. A Paris journal argues 
ingeniously that your tariff is among the best de- 
fences of your South against the Bntish abolition 
schemes. Failures of stock-brukers in Paris ; of 
considerable houses at Lyons. Holders of railroad 
stock in general as anxious to sell as they ever 
were to obtain it in any mode ; strikes of work- 
men ended throughout France ; theatres crowded 
for new pieces ; several new literary works of 
merit. 





From the New York Tribune. 
OREGON—HEAR A FRIEND! 


Tue Courrier des Etats Unis of this city is edited 
by a most intelligent Frenchman, who did very 
much to promote the election of Polk, and who on 
all oceasions favors the domestic policy of the loco- 
foco party. He has just returned from Paris in 
the Acadia, and, with all his bitter anti-English 
prejudices, is obliged to say that the enlightened 
public sentiment of Europe has revelted at the 
claim of our government to a/] Oregon and its re- 
fusal to submit the difference to arbitration. In 
his paper of Saturday he says, (we quote the trans- 
lation of the Courier and Enquirer :) 

* Both as to the substance of the question and 
as to the manner in which Mr. Polk’s administra- 
tion seems to have considered it, 1 am bound to 
say that the public opinion of Europe is not gene- 
rally favorable to the American pretensions. sa 
with the frankness of one who has often enoug 
and decidedly manifested his sympathies with 
America on this point, to entitle him to exemption 
from any suspicion of ill-will or partisanship. 
Neither is the opinion of France more open to sus- 
picion than mine, for, as I said in a recent letter, 
never was the name of American more than now in 
France popular, or more an object of common 
sympathies. The opposition is constantly holding 
up the grandeur and patriotism of the Union, as an 
example and a reproach to our government. Here, 
say they, is a people and a government that know 
how to go onward to their object without regard to 





foreign menace. But there is reason in all things, 
and a great quality—exaggerated—becomes a de- 
fect. Such seems to be the case in this Oregon busi- 
ness. So long as the American government was 
content tosay to England, ‘ You shall have no part 
of that territory but what is conformable to your 
rights and our own,’ European opinion applauded 
the Yankee spirit. But when they see Mr. Polk, 
or his joutnals, declaring that the Union has in- 
contestable rights to the whole, and that she would 
have all, one could not, with the best possible 
good will, consider that pretension either just or 
reasonable ; fur it is certain that for nearly half a 
century England and America have been disputing 
about Oregon, and that they have agreed by treaty 
to a joint occupation. Hence results an incon- 
testable proof that the rights of America are on 
some points questionable, and that there is ground 
for some limitation, some division. Claim the 
largest amount possible of this litigated property, 
but do not claim all as belonging to you undoubt- 
edly and incontestably. In putting forth this ab- 
solute pretension as the very marrow of consum- 
mating the annexation of Texas, which so many 
American journals consider a spoliation, President 
Polk and his organs have assumed, in the eyes of 
Europe, the rode of ambitious aggression, of which 
the appetite doth grow by that it feeds on, and 
they have given to England the part of a merely 
defensive resistance, which, for the first time, has 
conciliated towards her the interest of moderate 
and impartial men. Hence it is that the French 
press, generally so favorable to Americans, has 
been unable to disguise from itself the false position 
in which they have placed themselves '—The 
Siécle and Courricr Francais, opposition papers, 
have frankly expressed themselves to this effect : 
the National alone approves and defends Mr. Polk 
at all events. The Journal des Débats of ist De- 
cember, in an article which produced a strong im- 
pression on "change, declared that the Anglo- 
American difficulties were of a nature to excite real 
anxiety. ‘Mr. Polk,’ says that paper, ‘ insists on 
the whole of Oregon. He will have no arbitra- 
tion. What arguments then remain but those of 
the cannon’s mouth? * “4 " ~ 
Heretofore it was, as to the substance, a merely 
secondary question: it now becomes a point of 
honor. England is prepared at al) points, and has 
taken her precautions as though war might break 
out in 1846.”’ 

—Shall not such suggestions be heeded? Is 
common sense proscribed as treason? People of 
the Union! consider ! 

M. Gaillardet adds this prediction : 

After exhausting all negotiations England will 
accept the 49th degree of latitude, provided Cape 
Quadra and Vancouver’s Island be also ceded to 
her in compensation for yielding the Columbia. 
But that will be England’s ultimatum, and even it 
will not be offered unless the terms of the dis- 
cussions shal] be more conciliatory than heretofore, 
for now, Oregon is more a point of honor than of 
interest for England. , 

M. Gaillardet adds, that when he left Paris on 
the evening of December 1, intelligence was re- 
ceived there through the Courrier des Etats Unis, 
that Mr. Polk had offered the 49th degree, and 
that Mr. Pakenham had rejected it. The news 
of this offer had produced in the public mind a re 





action favorable to America. 
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From tbe Spectator. 
THE REVEREND JOHN FORSTER’S GOSPEL 
NARRATIVE. * 


Tue primary object of Mr. Forster’s elaborate 
work is to combine in one text a Life of Christ in 
the exact words of the Evangelists, with a com- 
mentary or exposition of the Scripture narrative. 
A secondary purpose is to illustrate the historical 
and geographical allusions of the text, as well as 
such references to manners and customs as cannot 
be incidentally displayed in the narrative, by means 
of notes selected from the best authorities, and 
condensed into a readable form. A third object is 
to present the reader with a species of concord- 
ance, but doctrinal rather than verbal, by printing 
in the margin of this ample volume the entire pas- 
sages which bear upon the subject of the text, in- 
stead of the usual meagre references. 

Of these sections the last two are the least diffi- 
cult of execution. The marginal illustration is, no 
doubt, a rather happy conception: it requires, too, 
a large acquaintance with the sacred writings and 
commentarigs, as well as a critical perception of 
the bearing of scattered texts upon the 
in the Evangelists to be illustrated: but the capa- 
bility is a proper characteristic of the scholarly di- 
vine, if he has the industry to exercise it. The 
notes involve more of learning and composition ; 
and, executed as they are by Mr. Forster with a 
happy medium between the superficial and the om 
dantic, they are entitled to praise both for ju B- 
ment and taste, though seldom professing to 
more. than compilation. The execution of the 
life, or, as the title-page expresses it, “The Gospel 
Narrative,”’ is a weighter matter; nor can we im- 
agine anything of the kind much more difficult. 

he devout regard the authorized translation, even 
in its errors, with almost the same reverence as the 
language of the original text, and are prompted to 
regard any alteration or rearrangement much as 
they would look upon a living dissection ; whilst 
outty associations and constant habit, with the old 
simplicity, the patriarchal air, and the thoroughly 
English character of the translation, have raised a 
feeling in its favor (for it is searcely to be called a 
prejudice) even among the indifferent. Over this 
difficulty Mr. Forster has, we think, successfully 
triumphed : but his suecess is greater perhaps in 
design than in execution, for reasons we shall pres- 
ently assign. 
he plan of the author is to proceed by a series 
of epochs or incidents, in strict chronological order. 
Thus, after the prefaces or exordiums of Luke and” 
John, Mr. Forster proceeds to the prophecy re- 
specting the birth of Joha the Baptist as the herald 
or precursor of Christ, from Luke i. 5—25. The 
three following sections, containing the annuncia- 
tion, the visit of the Virgin to the mother of John, 
with John’s birth, and the prophecy of Zacharias, 
are also taken from Luke. The Angel's visit to 
Joseph is from Matthew ; the journey to Bethlehem 
again from*Luke ; and the genealogies both from 
Luke and Matthtew ; so as to present ev inci- 
dent till the final ascension in continuous order, but 
in the exact words of the Evangelist describing it. 
When, however, an event is described by each, 


* The Gospel Narrative, according to the authorized 
—_ of the Evangelists, without pe or omission. _ 
ith a continuous e ition, margina in 
Notes briefly collected from the best critics and er 
tators. By the Rev. John Forster, M. A., her majesty’s 
chaplain of the Savoy. Parker. 


though the basis of the narrative is taken from 
one, it is composed from all, so as to include every 
essential trait. 

The emendations and expositional narrative of 
Mr. Forster are interwoven with the text, but at 
once distinguished from it by typographical pecu- 
liarities. Any emendation or more exact transla- 
tion is contained within parentheses, and printed in 
Italics. The expositional parts are distinguished 
from the text by the Italic type alone. Sometimes 
these additions are merely a word ; at other times 
part of a sentence, noting the hour, describing the 
custom, or indicating a form, an act, or a Jewish 
opinion—as in the following passage of the 
angel’s annunciation to Zacharias, from Luke i. 
8—11; which contains, it will be observed, two 
emended translations. 


sical 
1 
lamps at even, he burn the 


le assembled were silently 
e courts without the sanctu- 


Cherubims stood sanctuary with his face towards the West, 
on the right side thereappeared unto him an Angel of the 


of the house when . 
the man went in, standing near the table of _ snaps 


* on the right—or North, which 
Se = oned the propitious of the Altar of 
Ezek. x. 3. incense. (d. 

Sometimes, however, the additions proceed be- 
yond mere illustration, such as is exhibited in the 
preceding extract; supplying collateral facts, or 
expanding the text, and occasionally interpreting 
it. The first class of illustration appears to us a 
happy thought, for the most part happily executed : 
it not only furnishes a mass of information, at once 
curious and instructive, in the smallest compass, 
but brings out the text in a more forcible way, 
and suggests to the reader the Oriental character 
of the narrative. To the addition of collateral 
facts, supposing them to be well established, there 
is no objection, beyond their interference with the 
direct march of the story. The interpretational 
parts are of a more questionable character. They 
present a greater impediment to the reader’s pro- 
gress, both by interfering with the narrative and by 
diverting his attention to a matter of opinion; and 
when they happen to contain points of doctrine in 
favor of an Anglican interpretation, they necessa- 
rily deprive the work of its catholic character, by 
suggesting questions of controversy. Both these 
objections may be met by the reply, that the book 
was primarily designed for divinity students ; in 
which point of view the objections are advantages, 
as they force reflection, and point to research. 
We are speaking, however, of a more general cir- 
culation; to which The Gospel Narrative is enti- 
tled from the merit of its design and structure, as 
well as the amount of erudition, presented in a 
plain and condensed shape, which it contains. 

From the character of the work depenting a 
good deal upon typographical exhibition, it is diffi- 
eult to convey an idea by description, or even 
extract ; as it requires to be examined at Jen 
before its scope is fully apprehended ; and our 
column, broad as it is for a newspaper, is not well 





adapted to display the ample page of the original. 
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We will, however, give an extract from the 
miracle of Cana, as containing within a small com- 

the most variety of specimens, and on topics 
not unfitted for our journal, 


THE BEGINNING OF MIRACLES AT CANA OF GALI- 
LEE. 
John ii. 1—11. 

And the third day after the arrival of 
Jesus in the country there was a mar- 
ame, feast in Cana, a town of Galilee. 

the mother of Jesus was already 
there, being either a relative or intimate 
friend of the bride. And both Jesus 
“was called (was invited), and so also 
were His newly-converted disciples, to 
the marriage. 

And before the days of the feast were 
over, when they wanted wine,—for the 
quantity provided had failed from the 

eat concourse of guests to see Jesus, 
—the mother of Jesus saith unto Him, 
They have no wine left. Mary felt a 
natural anxiety that He should display 
His miraculous power on behalf of her 
JSriends by a further supply: but Jesus 
at once discouraging any dictation in 
the amine  & Lg Rms age - 
ers, saith unto r, Woman, what ve 

a ae I to do with thee ? @) Mine hour (a) 
Depart hence and (the proper time) for doing what you 
go into Judea, that suggest is not yet come. 
thy disciples also fis mother, expecting that at his own 
may ip dy = time he would gratify the wish she had 
| . an oan expressed, saith unto the servants—that 
unto them, My so all might be in readiness,—Whatso- 
time is not yerever he saith unto you, do it. And 
come: 1 go not there were set there six water-pots of 
up yet to this stone, after the manner of the purifying 
feast.—John vii. of the Jews, for their various ablulions 
3, 6, 8 before meals; containing two or three 
firkins (measures of several gallons) 
apiece. (4) Jesus saith unto them who 
were in attendance, Fill up the water 
pots with water: and they filled them 
up tothe brim. And this being done, 

e saith unto them, Draw out now some 
of this liquor, and bear it unto the gov- 
ernor (the manager or president) of the 
feast. And accordingly they bare it. 

When the ruler of the feast had tast- 
ed the water that was now made into 
wine, and knew not whence it was—but 
the servants which drew the water well 
knew,—the governor of the feast called 
the bridegroom, and saith unto him, 
Every man at the beginning of a feast 
doth set forth (setteth on) good wine, 
aud when men have well (su ficiently) 
drunk, then that Mgr bet vs (af an 
inferior ity;) but thou hast kept 
al Tine antil now. 


of wine made might be, alto- 
gether, above a hogshead. We 
need not suppose that so con- 
siderable a quantity was re- 
quired or consumed at the time, 
hong Jewish feasts usually 
lasted several days (Judg. xiv. 
12,) and the guests were numer- 
ous; but it was not unsuitable 
to our Lord’s character to pro- 
vide the new-married persons 
with the remainder as a stock. 
The wine of Palestine it should 
be added, was simply the unfer- 
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be much weaker than what is 
used in Northern climates. 
From this miracle we gather 
that wine “ which maketh glad 
the heart of man ” (Ps. civ. 15) 
may be innocently drunk ; and 
St. Paul recommends it, taken 
in moderation, to Timothy for 
his health’s sake (1 Tim. v. 23.) 
Christians must, however, bear 
in mind, that to multitudes it 
has proved the occasion of guilt 
and utter ruin, and that it is 
dangerous even to approach the 


(3) Woman, what have I to 
do with thee? In the use of the 
term ‘woman’? in the Greek 
there is no disrespect. Ladies 
of the highest rank were an- 
ciently so addressed: in Xeno- 

hon, ~ so addresses the 
Dacen of Armenia ; and we find 
the same in Homer’s poems, in 
the Greek and also in 
writers of the more refined age 
of A when Christ was 
born. It is by the same - 
lation that our Lord rly 
addresses Mary Magdalene 
ter his resurrection (John xx. 
15;) and also His mother, on 
that most affecting of all occa- 
sions, when His thoughts were 
dwelling particularly on her 
welfare, and He was Himself 
a dag the cross (John xix. 
26.) — words which here 
follow, ‘What have 1 to do 
with thee?” are merely a _for- 
mula taken from the 
< common life, ped are Ne 
Nterpreted according to the oc- 
casion and cioauibtenses 

LXXXVII. 





each particular case. It ap- 

to have been chiefly used 
in repressing any request of in- 
tended action, and sometimes 
shows disapprobation of the 


; (see 2 Sam. xix. 22; 
ings xvii. 18; 2 Kings iii. 
13; Mark v. 7.) The reply of 
our Lord on this occasion con- 
veyed some reproof, and was, no 
doubt, an intentional disconr- 
t of the interference of 

his earthly parent in such tat- 
ters. It rs to be almost 
a page _ 
test nst superstition 
and idolatry of that Church 
which worships the Virgin. 
The same Church disparages 
Marriage, absolutely prohibit- 
ing it in the clergy: yet it was 
of a marriage t 

our Lord was pleased so remark- 
ably to make His fizst display 
of glory, sanctioning this n 
and interesting rite by His 


presence. 
(4) Containing two or three 


of! firkins apiece. The quantity 
LIVING AGE. 


VOL. VIII. 6 





mented juice of the grape, and 


limits of propriety. 
being the ordinary drink, would 





The notes by themselves are more available, and 
we quote a few. 


THE PUNISHMENT OF CRUCIFIXION. 


They crucified him.) Crucifixion is spoken of in 
Egypuan, Grecian, and Carthaginian, as well as in Ro- 
man history ; but it was never employed as a Jewish 
punishment. The Romans executed slaves in this man- 
ner; and it was deemed so disgraceful, that Cicero, en- 
larging on the crimes of Verres, describes bis ordering 
the crucifixion of a Roman citizen as the highest conceiv- 
able enormity, and declares, that “no language is ade- 
quate to express the horror he feels at the infliction upon 
any such persons of this most shocking punishment,” (in 
Verrem, lib. v. See also the oration pro Rabirio.)—It 
was the most cruel of punishments ; and the Romans, 
when expressing the greatest degree of suffering, borrow 
from it the term, which we retain, ercruciating. Some 
crosses were of the form of an x, but the one used on the 
present occasion was in the form of aT, and not so lofty 
as is commonly supposed. Upon the transverse beam 
the arms were extended back in an unnatural position, 
and the hands nailed to it, causing exquisite pain from 
their many nerves and tendons. Thus suspended, the 
sufferer occasionally hung some days, till he perished 
through agony and gradual exhaustion. The Emperor 
Constantine abolished this punishment out of respect to 
the Saviour, and it has never been revived.’ 


JESTING PILATE. 


Pilate saith unto him, What is truth?| This same 
uestion had long agitated the world, and was, in our 

rd’s time, the great subject of inquiry in the Greek 
schools. Pilate did not su pose that a person in the ap- 
parent condition of a Jewish peasant could solve such a 
question, and most probably he only put it to our Lord in 
contempt. The explanation which Jesus had given of 
the nature of His sovereignty, must have satisfied the 
Governor that his conduct did not involve the guilt of 
treason ; and as he would be aware how frequently lofty 
titles and a chimerical royalty formed a part of the 
heathen philosophy, he may have taken Him for one of 
those harmless Wise men attached to the Stoic school, 


“ Who reigned a monarch though without a throne.” 
Francis’ Horace, (lib. 1. Sat. 3.) 


LIFE AND CHARACTER OF ST. MATTHEW. 


Matthew, otherwise Leri.| It was common with the 
Jews to have more than one name. Levi was clearly a 
Hebrew name ; Matthew, probably a Gentile one, assumed 
in the exercise of his profession, which was to collect the 
customs upon the imports and exports of Capernaum. 
By this name he invariably styles himself,—to show, 
perhaps, the condescension of Christ to a man of such a 
calling ; whereas St. Mark and St. Luke always mention 
him by his more honorable name of Levi. Humility 
seems to have heen a prominent feature of his character : 
for he omits the incident here recorded by Luke, that he 
“left all” to follow Christ ; he also places himself after 
Thomas (Matt. x. 3,) before whom he is ranked by St. 
Mark St. Luke, in the enumeration of the twelve; 
and he makes no mention of the great feast at his house, 
which our Lord honored with his presence (Luke v; 29.) 
We may conclude that St. Matthew was converted in 
heart before this call ; for he must have had frequent op- 


hat | portunities, as a resident at Capernaum, of acme | 


the miracles of — of hearing His doctrine, 
of those publicans who came to Jobn 


St. Mark here calls Matthew “the son of Alpheus,” 
and Church history confirms the fact. Of his Tistory 
after our Lord’s death we are entirely ignorant, except 


ibly he was one 
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that he died a natural death. He was an eye-witness of 
po Be which he records except two, which he gives 
on the authority of the more favored disciples. There is 
no doubt that he wrote first, and for the use of the origi- 
nal converts ; palais in or about the year 61, though 
some opinions have placed the date considerably earlier. 
As his object was not a circumstantial biography, he 
writes, not in the order of events but of things, in the 
manner that Xenophon wrote his Memorabilia. With re- 
gard to the language in which he wrote, the consent of 
antiquity Steads strongly for a Hebrew original, which 
must have been corrupted, and afterwards lost: but there 
is very strong internal evidence for the Greek; and 
quotes from the Septuagint, rather than the Hebrew 
version. On the whole, it is not improbable that he 
wrote in both languages, as Josephus wrote his history. 





From the Spectator. 
MRS. THOMSON’S MEMOIRS OF THE JACOBITES. 


Atruoven this appears so soon after Mr. H. 
Jesse’s publication on the same subject, there is, 
thus far, no kind of clashing between the two books. 
Mr. Jesse compressed the two Pretenders and their 
adherents into a couple of volumes; Mrs. Thom- 
son requires a similar space for the Memoirs of the 
Earl of Mar, the incapable commander-in-chief of 
the rebellion—the unfortunate Earl of Derwentwa- 
ter—the Master of Sinclair, a subordinate person in 
that effort, and in private life an unmitigated ruf- 
fian—the Earl of Nithisdale, who escaped by the 
exertions of his wife—and Viscount Kenmure, who 
suffered with Derwentwater. All these were en- 
gaged in the rebellion of 1715: the heroes of 1745 
in the present volumes are the ‘‘ gentle Lochiei,”’ 
the notorious Lord Lovat, and the Marquis of Tul- 
libardine. The nominal life of Sir John Maclean 
embraces the whole generation from Cromwell to 
George the Third ; whilst Rob Roy Macgregor, 
who can searcely be said to have borne any part in 

“the affair of 1715, beyond plundering the country, 
seems introduced on account of his celebrity in fic- 
tion, and for the Newgate-Calendar kind of anec- 
dotes Mrs. Thomson has collected. 

The nature of the respective materials is equally 
different. Mr, Jesse took from the readiest sources 
whatever he found adapted to his purpose, includ- 
ing large slices from the History of the Young Pre- 
tender’s campaign, and threw it together in a loose 
gossipy sort of style, rather anecdotical than 
biographical. Mrs. Thomson has set to work with 
more system and research. Besides the obvious 
sources, she has consulted the fugitive publications 
of the time, and the various contemporary manu- 
scripts that have of late been printed under the aus- 
pices of different clubs. She also appears to have 
had recourse to manuscript authorities in the Brit- 
ish Museum and the State Paper Office—referring 
the reader to the latter! and many family papers 
have been placed at her disposal by the descendants 
of the Jacobites upon whose lives she is engaged. 
In addition to these labors of the study, Mrs. Thom. 
son seems to have observed living nature. At 
least she sometimes speaks of particular scenes as 
if she were describing them from actual knowledge ; 
and where this is not the case, she borrows the 
language of the tourist nearest the age, so as to 
illustrate her lives Y the landscape in which the 
incident occurred. Something of the novelist ap- 
pears, too, in the skill with which these access- 
ories are introduced, and the story is told in such 
a way as to make the most of it. 

This greater pains and elaboration has produced 
a series of more complete and comprehensive mem- 
- Girs, not to say family histories, than might have 
been thought practicable. Yet it may be doubted 





whether the subjects were worth this elaborate 
display. As we observed in noticing Mr. Jesse's 
book, the interest of the Jacobites’ fortunes rests 
upon the two rebellions ; if not, indeed, wholly on 
that of 1745—so feeble and hopless was the out- 
break of 1715. The exploit of Charles Edward, 
though a selfish and ill-considered act, is a very 
striking episode of romantic history; ‘but history 
has done it full justice, both general and particular. 
All that there was interesting to tell connected 
with the actors of the drama has been told already. 
Except to Scottish genealogists, the origin and 
events of the particular families have little attrac- 
tion, and would be more in place in heraldic works. 
The persons, however amiable some of them may 
have been, had not sufficient intellect or success to 
excite a wish to trace their early career: such 
moral as their lives contain is pointed by the axe 
and bills of attainder. Some of the stronger char- 
acters—as the Master of Sinclair and Lord Lovat 
—display in their conduct acts of reffianism which 
strongly mark the time and the manners of Scot- 
land: but these are rather illustrative anecdotes 
than biography ; and it is by no means clear that 
Jesse's plan is not the best for any one possessing 
the materials of Mrs. Thomson and using their 
spirit. She will reject nothing ; she is too elaborate 
upon extraneous things, and makes too much of 
her subject. This gives the effect of prolixity, 
though as regards style she is not prolix; but 
she seems to have paid little attention to revision. 
On two occasions she repeats the same thing twice 
over in the interval of a few pages ; and her nar- 
rative is sometimes confused in its chronology. 

As the story stands in history, there is much to 
excite sympathy : in telling all, the weaknesses of 
humanity and the vices of the age stand out rather 
mesg oa f Mrs. Thomson is herself a strong Jac- 
obite on the sentimental ground. Her sympathies 
are all with the school of ‘the right divine of 
kings to govern wrong.’’ She looks upon the exe- 
cution of Derwentwater and Kenmure as a sort of 
human sacrifice to a German idol—though the 
landing of the Old Pretender, when all reasonable 
hope had ceased, was the determining cause of 
their death; and she wails over the fate of the 
three lords who suffered in 1745—as if to be a Jae- 
obite absolved men from all moral responsibility 
and the consequences of their acts. But she alto- 
gether forgets the blood they shed in the field, the 
misery they carried into families, and the loss they 
inflicted upon the counties they ravaged, when the 
most intelligent amongst them had not the slightest 
hopes of success. Bot, though her views are weak 
and womanish, her facts are honestly stated, and 
they place the Jacobites, so far as she goes, in the 
worst point of view. Except Lochiel, the men of 
capacity had neither principle nor affection. They 
eared nothing for the cause, being in fact traitors 
to, both sides; but were desperate in fortune or 
prospects, and looked to a civil war, and the possi- 
bility of a change in dynasty, as a means of ad- 
vancing themselves, or giving their blasted charac- 
ters a chance under a new state of things. The 
rest were persons of feeble character and weak 
judgment, who suffered themselves to be persuaded 
into undertakings which, with such penetration as 
they had, many saw to be hopeless. Reading over 
again Lady Nithisdale’s account of the way in 
which she managed her husband’s escape, we see 
the intrigante quite as conspicuous as the heroine : 
she seems to have acted the succession of lies with 
a congenial spirit, and con amore to have told more. 
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fibs than there was occasion for, especially in her | 
subsequent journey to Scotland about papers and 
deeds, when the necessity which had stimulated 
her in London no longer existed. Lochiel himself | 
would not move till he had protected his property 
by taking a security from the Pretender for the 
value of his estate—though pne would scarcely 
have thought it a very available security.* From 
some papers in the State Paper Office, Derwent- 
water (as well as others) appears to have forced 
dependents into the rebellion against their will, by 
a violence that would not be endured now ; and it 
would seem that none of the revolters of 1715 ex- | 
pected to suffer. They appear to have thought 
that government would not proceed against men 
of such family and consequence. One would sup- 
pose that the same notion actuated the whole of 
the ‘ gentlemen,’’ from the following picture of 
their conduct in the ‘Tower. 
PRISONS AND PRISONERS IN 1715. 

“The subsequent sufferings of these brave men 
[the Jacobites of 1715] were aggravated by the 
abuses which then existed in the state prisons of 
England. The condition of these receptacles of 
woe, at that period, beggars all description. Cor- 
ruption and extortion gave every advantage to 
those who could command money enough to pur- 
chase luxuries at an enormous cost. Oppression 
and an utter carelessness of the wellbeing of the 
captive, pressed hardly upon those who were poor. 
No annals can convey a more heartrending descrip- 
tion of the sufferings of the prisoners confined in 
county gaols, than their own touching and heart- 
felt appeals, some of which are to be found in the 
State Seas Office. 

‘In the Tower, especially, it appears from a 
diary kept by a gentleman who was confined there, 
that the greatest extortion was openly practised. 
Mr. Forster and a Mr. Anderton, who were allowed 
to live in the governor’s house, were charged the 
sum of five pounds a week for their lodging and 
diet; a demand which, more than a century ago, 
was deemed enormous. Several of the Highland 
chiefs, and among them the celebrated Brigadier 
Mackintosh, were ‘clapped up in places of less 
accommodation, for which, nevertheless, they were 
charged as much as would have almost paid the 
rent of the best houses in St. James’ Square and 
Piccadilly.” Mr. Forster, it must be added, was 
obliged to pay sixty guineas for his privilege of 
living in the governor's house ; and Mr. Anderton 
to give a bribe of twenty guineas for having his 
irons off. A similar tax was made upon every one 
who entered, and who could pay ; and they were 
thankful to proffer the sum of twenty guineas, the 
usual demand, to be free from irons. It was, 
indeed, not the mere freedom from chains for which 
they paid, but for the power of effecting their 
escape. Upon every one who did not choose to 
be turned over to the common side, a demand was 
made of ten guineas fee, besides two guineas 
weekly for lodging, although in some rooms men 
lay four in a bed. Presents were also given pri- 
vately ; so that, in three or four months’ time, three 
or four thousand pounds were paid by the prisoners 
to their gaolers. 

‘Many of the prisoners being men of fortune, 
their tables were of the most luxurious descrip- 
tion; forty shillings was often paid for a dish of 


* According to the Pretender’s own statement at third 
or fourth hand, it was of use; for this was the reason 








which caused Charles.Edward to get Lochiel a colonelcy 
in the French service, if he got it. 
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peas and beans, and thirty shillings for a dish of 
fish ; aud this fare,so unlike that of imprisonment, 
was accompanied by the richest French wines. 
The vicious excesses and indecorums which went 
on in the Tower, among the state prisoners, are 
said to have scandalized the graver lookers-on. The 
subsequent distress and misery which ensued may, 
of course, be traced in part to this cause. 

‘* Lord Derwentwater, ever decorous and ele- 
vated in his deportment, was shocked at the way- 
ward and reckless conduct of some of the Jacobites 
on their road to London, and told one of the king’s 
officers at Barnet, that these prisoners ‘ were only 
fit for Bedlam.’ To this it was remarked that they 
were only fit for Bridewell. Whilst hopes of life 
continued, this rebuke still applied. The prisoners 
were aided in their excesses by the enthusiasm of 
the fair sex. The following extract from another 
obscure work, ‘ The History of the Press-yard,’ is 
too curious to be omitted. ‘ That while they [the 
prisoners] flattered themselves with hopes of life, 
which they were made to believe were the neces- 
sary consequences ofa surrender at discretion, they 
did, without any retrospect to the crimes they were 
committed for, live in so profuse a manner, and 
fared so voluptuously, through the means of daily 
visitants and helps from abroad, that money circu- 
lated very plentifully ; and while it was difficult 
to change a guinea almost at any honse in the 
street, nothing was more easy than to have silver 
for gold to any quantity, and gold for silver, in the 
prison—those of the fair sex, from persons of the 
first rank to tradesmen’s wives and daughters, 
making a sacrifice of their husbands’ and parents’ 
rings, and other precious movables, for the use 
of those prisoners ; so that, till the trial of the con- 
demned lords was over, and that the Earl of Der- 
wentwater and Viscount Kenmure were beheaded, 
there was scarce anything to be seen among them 
but flaunting apparel, venison pasties, hams, chick- 
ens, and other costly meats, with plenty of wine.”’ 

The following, from one of the original letters 
of Mar, written at Perth in January, 1716, soon 
after the Pretender’s arrival, contains a singular 
account of minor difficulties. 

‘** My cloathes are almost all worn out, haveing 
left some at the battle [Sherriffmuir]: I know not 
if you could get me any made and sent from 
Edinburgh ; but if you could, I should be glad of 
it. Ther’s one Bird was my tayler, and I belive 
has my measur, or some old cloathes of mine, that 
he could make them by. Perhaps he’s a whig 
tho’, and will not do it. I would have them — 
blew, laced with gold, but not on the seams. 
have but one starr and no riban; but ‘tis no great 
matter for that—a better man then I [the Pre- 
tender] is in the same case ; he has only one scrub, 
one which he got made since he came, and no 
right riban. I believe thers neither of that kind 
of blew nor green riban to be got at Edinburgh ; 
but if you could get some tolerable like it, you 
send some of both. Wine is like to be a more 
sensible want. We got a little Burgundy for the 
king, but it is out; and tho’ we know of a little 
more, I’m affraid we shall scarce get it brought 
here; and he does not like clarit, but what you ’] 
think odd, he likes ale tolerably well. 1 hope they 
will send us some from France; but with this 
wind nothing can come from thence. George 
Hamilton saild on Saturday last, and I belive is 
there long e’er now; which I heartily wish he 
may, and I hope you shall soon see the effects of 


| his going, with what he caried with him.’ ” 
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THE SEAT OF THE DERWENTWATERS. 


‘In the vale of Hexham, on the summit of a 
ateep hill, clothed with wood, and washed at its 


base, by a rivulet called the Devil’s Water, stand‘ 


the ruins of Dilstone Castle. A bridge of a single 
arch forms the approach to the castle or mansion ; 
the stream, then mingling its rapid waters with 
those of the Tyne, rushes over rocks into a deep 
dell embowered with trees, above a hundred feet 
in height, and casting a deep gloom over the 
sounding waters beneath their branches. 

‘“< Through the arch of the bridge a mill, an ob- 
ject ever associated with peace and plenty, is seen ; 
and beyond it the eye rests upon the bare, dilapi- 
dated walls of the castle. Its halls, its stairs, its 
painted chambers, may still be traced ; its broken 
towers command a view of romantic beauty; but 
all around it is desolate and ruined, like the once 
proud and honored family who dwelt beneath its 
roof.’+ 


THE OLD PRETENDER. 


‘* His countenance, to judge by the most authen- 
tic portraits of this prince, had none of the medita- 
tive character of that of Charles the First, whom 
the chevalier was popularly said to resemble: 
neither had it the sweetness which is expressed 
by every feature of that unhappy monarch, nor had 
his countenance the pensiveness which wins upon 
the beholder who gazes upon the portraits of 
Charles. The eyes of the chevalier were light 
hazel, his face was pale and long, and in the full- 
ness of the lips he resembled his mother, Mary of 
Modena. To this physiognomy, on which it is 
said a smile was rarely seen to play, were added, 
according to the account of a contemporary, from 
whose narrative we will borrow a further descrip- 
tion, ‘ a speech grave, and not very clearly expres- 
sive of his thoughts, nor overmuch to the purpose ; 
his words were few, and his behavior and temper 
seemed always composed. 

** * What he was in his diversions we know not : 
here was no room for such things. It was no time 
for mirth. Neither can I say I ever saw him smile. 
Those who speak so positively of his being like 
King James the Seventh, must excuse me for say- 
ing that it seems to say they either never saw this 
person or never saw King James the Seventh : and 
yet I must not conceal, that when we saw the man 
whom they called our king, we found ourselves 
not at all animated by his presence ; and if he was 
disappointed in us, we were tenfold more so in him. 
.We saw nothing in him that looked like spirit. 
He never appeared with cheerfulness and vigor to 
animate us: our men began to despise him ; some 
asked if he could speak. His countenance looked 
extremely heavy. He cared not to come abroad 
among us soldiers, or to see us handle our arms to 
do our exercise. Some said the circumstances he 
found us in dejected him. I am sure the figure 
he made dejected us; and had he sent us but five 
thousand men of good troops, and never himself 
come, we had done other things than we have 
done. At the approach of that crisis when he was 
to defend his pretensions, and either lose his life 
or gain a crown, I think, as his affairs were situ- 

, ho man can say that his appearing grave and 
composed was a token of his want of thought, but 
rather of a significant anxiety grounded on the 

pect of his inevitable ruin, which he could not 
so void of sense as not to see plainly before 


THE AUTUMN LEAF. 


hiim—at least, when he came to see how inconsis- 
tent hig measures were, how unsteady the resolu- 
tion of his guides, and how impossible it was to 
make them agree with one another.’ ’’ 





To the Editors of the Evening Mirror : 

Will the Woodman who spared that tree please 
allow a leaf of it to be reflected from his beautiful 
Mirror, which has so strange a power of making 
things look lovelier than they really are? 

) Jennic Deans. 


THE AUTUMN LEAF. 
BY JENNIE DEANS. 


Who gave thee all those gorgeous dyes, 
Thou fallen autumn leaf? ¥ 
Why catch the glow of sunset skies 
To deck a life so brief? 


Thou’rt fallen from the tossing bough, 
Where thou hast danced day, 

Amid the sparkling sunbeams, with 
Thy sisters all at play ; 


Where thou hast leaned thyself to hear 
The carol of bright birds, 

The bleating of the fleecy flocks, 
And lowing of the herds— 


Thou’st lost thine own bright emerald 
Which decked thee at thy birth ; 

And ’mid the base and lowly lie, 
Here on the darksome earth ; 


Where myriads wear sombre brown 
Befitting Nature’s pall ; 

Why wear’st thou those brilliant robes 
And mournest not thy fall’— 


And seems it then so very suenge 
The fallen should look bright ' 

Does not God paint the lowliest with 
** His pencilling of light?”’ 


When souls had lost that purity 
At the creation giv’n, 
He a are a robe of righteousness, 
ith brighter hues of heaven. 


When thou dost meet a sister fallen, 
Look kindly on her then, 

Thou see’st that beauty may remain 
Where the keen frosts have been ; 


And he who — the fallen leaves, 
May look down from above ; 

And tinge her soul with those rich hues 
Repentance, faith, and love— 


Ah take me to thine own kind home ! 
And press me closely round 

With sheltering leaves : and leave me not 
To perish here when found. 


So shall my bright hues cheer thine eye 
When ay acd and cold— ty 
If left, alas! how soon I lose 
My scarlet, crimson, gold— 


The eet one Ye eve 
From earth’s cold wi : 
And thou mayst entenbacgh: 
To deck thy Saviour’s crown. —_ 
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From the National Intelligencer. 


MORSE’S TELEGRAPH IN AUSTRIA. 


We have been permitted to peruse some of the 
interesting letters of Charles L. Fleischmann, Esq. , 
the accomplished agent of the Patent Office, who 
is now in Europe, and who has collected most val- 
uable information in agriculture, arts, and educa- 
tion, which in due time we learn will be given to 
the public in an official report. In the mean time 
we give some extracts from his letters to his fam- 
ily, which cannot fail to be read with the deepest 
interest. Mr. Fleischmann took with him the tel- 
egraph of Professor Morse, the fame of which it 
will be seen had preceded him, and while detailing 
the effects of its operation upon his distinguished 
visiters, he has given us a graphic picture of their 
persons and manners, drawn with all the skill of an 
accomplished artist. Mr. F., with the telegraph, 
was quite the lion of Vienna at the last advices. 
We confine ourselves at present to his proceedings 
in showing the telegraph. 


Vienna, Thursday, October 9, 1845.—I was told 
I must see Baron Huegel, counsellor of the court, 
and friend of Prince Metternich. 1 found the baron 
already acquainted with my arrival in Vienna, and 
my object; he reéeived me very politely and re- 
quested me to partake of his breakfast, but I de- 
clined, and he then invited me to see the curiosi- 
ties of his rooms, the walls of which are literally 
covered with old paintings and collections of anti- 
quities of great interest and rarity. After he was 
dressed he ordered his carriage, and we went to 
see Prince Metternich, at his villa, near the city. 
We arrived, and I waited in a beantiful room ad- 
joining the prince’s office; but, after waiting an 
hour, Baron Huegel returned and stated that the 
prince could not now see me, as he was engaged to 
go to the archduke, but to-morrow he would be 
pleased to see me. The princess also went to 
town, and then the Baron Huegel took me over the 
whole house, showing me all the different apart- 
meats. Beautiful and rare statuary was every- 
where displayed. We went into the princess’ sit- 
ting-room, a large apartment tastily arranged. Her 
writing-desk especially struck me ; it was surround- 
ed by a sereen of ivy which made a kind of bower, 
and gave the whole an air of enchantment. The 
prince's office is likewise tastily arranged, and no one 
would suppose that in that room the deepest and most 
important diplomatic schemes are projected and car- 
ried out ; schemes upon which the destinies of na- 
tions depend. The villa is one story high, and the 
wings contain the saloons for reception on great occa- 
sions. The family live in a house adjoining. The 
grounds which surround this charming villa are ex- 
tensive and delightful. We returned to the city, 
and the baron very kindly placed me at my own 
door, inviting me to see him to-morrow to make 
another attempt to see the prince. Baron Huegel 
is the brother of the gentleman who paid his ad- 
dresses to the princess before she married Prince 
Metternich, and he has great influence with the 
prince. He advised me to postpone my tour into 
Hungary, and attend to the matter of the telegraph, 
as it is just now before the government, to which I 
consented. Thus you see I-am brought in contact 
with the most influential and distinguished men in 
Austria. 

Friday.—At 2 o’clock I went to the palace of 
Prince Metternich in the city. I sent in my card 
to the Baron Huegel, who sent me word that after 
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a few minutes he would see me and introduce me 

to the prince. I was with several gentlemen who 

were also waiting in the antechamber ; everything 

here looked well kept, distingué without being 

showy or extravagant. After waiting an hour the 

Baron Huegel came to me and announced that the 

prince was ready to receive me. I passed through 

one room, and entering another I found the prince 

at his desk, and the princess, also, who was en- 

gaged in arranging her own desk. The prince 

rose, and, saving he was pleased to make my ac- 

quaintance, alluded to the letter which I brought 

him from Count Woyna, ambassador at Brussels. 

I told him I had the honor of showing to Count 

Woyna the telegraph, and that he was so much 

pleased with it that he recommended me to show it 

to the prince. We conversed on the merits of the 

different systems of telegraphs. I explained to 

him the superiority of Morse’s, and said I should 

be happy to show him the instrument, and make an 

experiment with it before him. He said, ‘* Have 
you an instrument with you!’ I told him that I 

had brought a full apparatus with me, and was 
ready at any time to exhibit it at his command, and 
asked if he would allow me to put it up some- 
where ; and when I told him I could put it up in 

his palace, he was exceedingly pleased, and imme- 
diately ordered that every facility should be given 
me. He said it was highly interesting just at this 
moment to see the American telegraph, since his 
majesty has given orders that electro-magnetic te]- 
egraphs should be put up along the railroads, and 
if the American telegraph should prove to be what 
it was reported to be, it should be applied. After 
several other questions in regard to its construc- 
tion, its practicability, &c., 1 took my leave. He 
followed me to the antechamber, where he asked 
me if this was my only object in coming here. I 

told him that I was sent here by our government to 
examine into agriculture, &c., and we had some 
conversation about locomotives, and then I left the 
prince and his lady. The prince is a noble-look- 
ing, highly intelligent, elderly gentleman ; his con- 
versation is precise, like that of a great diplomatist ; 
every word has its bearing, not more and not less. 

His lady is young, about 38, and handsome. She 
was very busily engaged with papers, and I had 
only once or twice a chance to see her face. The 
prince told me that he had spoken to the high kam-. 
mer, President Baron Kuecbeck, about me, and I 
shall go and see him, and I was informed that next 
Thursday at 3 o’clock he would see me. Voila! 

my first interview with the great statesman. Next 
week I put the telegraph in operation, which will 
excite great curiosity, as I have begun at the head 
of society, and shall have everybody of distinction 
io see it. To-morrow I have an interview with 
Baron Huegel about the place in the palace and the 
necessary battery. ‘The baron is very friendly to- 
wards me. 

Tuesday.—At 3 o'clock I went to see Baron 
Kucebeck, the minister of finances, the next highest 
officer to Prince Metternich. I found the ante- 
chamber full of gentlemen waiting for audience, 
many with great on and all sorts of uniforms, 
among which the Hungarian magnate was the most 
conspicuous. I gave my name to the usher, and 
made up my mind to wait until five o’clock, till my 
turn should come. After a few minutes the bell 
rung, the usher went in with his long list, and soon 
the door opened, and my name was called loud 
enough to be heard by the whole city. I was quite 
flattered, and every one looked at me, especially 
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the uniformed gentlemen, already fixing their 
swords to be in readiness when their names should 
be called. I went in, found the Baron Kucheck 
standing in the centre of the room. He received 
me very politely, and, after exchanging the usual 
** how do ye do’s,’’ he said he was glad to see me, 
and especially at the moment when the subject of 
the construction of telegraphs was before him. He 
offered me a chair, and we went from A to Z about 
telegraphs, America, &c: He requested me to 
show him the experiments, and if the American 
telegraph showed advantages over others he would 
be happy to see it go into operation. He request- 
ed me to come and see him again. 

Saturday.—Prince Metternich is moving into the 
city, and next week I shall make the experiments 
with the telegraph before his highness. I saw 
Baron Huegel this morning, who told me that Bar- 
on Kucheck wished to see me about the experi- 
ments, and that he would like to show me the 
greenhouse of his brother at Hielzing, and he in- 
vited me to ride out with him to that place to-mor- 
row, to which I consented. I accordingly went. 
His brother has in his greenhouse 40,000 speci- 
mens of plants, and in his whole garden over 
300,000 plants. It is said it is the greatest collec- 
tion of plants on the continent. His apartments 
are beautifully furnished, and stored with Indian 
and Chinese curiosities which he collected when in 
those countries. The greenhouses extend from 
the dwelling, and are beautifully arranged and en- 
livened with birds and fountains. 

October 27, 1845.—At length, yesterday, I ex- 
hibited the telegraph before the minister of finances, 
a most amiable and accomplished statesman. He 
seemed to be pleased with it, and requested me to 
show it as soon as possible to Prince Metternich. 
To-day I was called upon and informed that the 
prince was ready to see the experiments. The 
carriage was announced which was to take me to 
the palace of the prince. I had to wait two hours 
before the council was over. At last the prince 
appeared with his counsellors. I explained the 
telegraph to them, pointing out the difference of 
Morse’s system from that of others, and its advan- 
tages over every other. The prince listened with 
great interest. He sent for the princess and his 
family to look at this wonderful instrument. My 
experiments went off well. The prince exhibited 
great satisfaction. He expressed several times his 
astonishment at the simplicity of the instrument, 
and thanked me very politely for the opportunity I 
had given him to see this ‘‘ beautiful telegraph,” 
and wished that | would be so kind as to show it to 
the brother of the emperor, and to the emperor hjm- 
self, saying that he should tell them both of it, and 
he would send me word at what time I could ex- 
hibit it to them. 

Monday, November 3.—1 hoped by this time to 
give you some account of my interview with the 
emperor, but such great personages are not so 
easy to approach. Count Colobrant, the minister 
of the interior, sent to inquire if I would be so 
kind as to show hii the telegraph. I assented, 
but know not when he expects me. 

November 5.—I received an invitation this morn- 
ing to be at one o’clock at the emperor’s palace, 
to show the telegraph to the uncle of the emperor, 
the Archduke Louis, and Count Colobrant, the 
minister of the interior. I had scarcely put the 
apparatus in motion when his Imperial Highness 
was announced, an elderly gentleman, dressed as 
plainly as a burgeois could be, having the real 





features of the imperial family. He requested me 
to explain the telegraph to him ; so I explained it, 
having some difficulty in bringing out of my mouth 
his long titles. He was very much interested, 
and he was a long time with me. I told him 
there was nothing like it in the world. He 
observed that he had been very curious to see it, 
and that he was exceedingly pleased with its sim- 
licity and practicability. I gave him a regular 
ecture on electricity and magnetism, &c. The 
Count Colobrant was exceedingly polite, and 
thanked me for my interesting explanations. 

I had almost given up the idea that I should see 
the emperor, but it seems that the whole court is 
anxious to see this wonder from America, and to- 
day I am requested to appear to-morrow at one 
o'clock at the palace, as his majesty and his fam- 
ily have expressed a desire to see the telegraph. 
1 had an interview with the gentleman who has 
the business in his hands to report on the subject, 
and he told me that he proposed two telegraphs, 
Morse’s of America, sd ain’s, of England— 
Morse’s for the principal stations, and Bain’s for 
the intermediate places. There is in fact a great 
deal of interest shown just now in the telegraph, 
and in what the court takes an interest the whole 
country does. 

About two o’clock I calculate to return. We 
close the despatches at half past three, and I hope 
I can yet give you a sketch of my interview with 
the emperor. 

Two o’clock.—I have only a few moments now 
just to say that I made my experiments before the 
emperor and all the archdukes and their ladies. 
The empress and the Duchess de Berri were pres- 
ent. They seemed all to be exceedingly pleased. 
In my next I will give you the details. 

November 8.—According to my promise, I give 
you a description of my interview with the imperial 
family. Prince Metternich found the telegraph so 
exceedingly interesting that he mentioned it to the 
whole court, which opened aj] doors to me. I 
consequently had interviews with Baron Kucbeek, 
minister of finance, Count Colobrant, minister of 
the interior, and his imperial highness Archduke 
Louis, who all agreed in Prince Metternich’s 
account, and the imperial family invited me to 
bring the instrument to the court. I went there 
at one o’clock to set it up. I passed through the 
guards. The page in waiting opened the door 
leading into the great reception-room of Maria 
Theresa. The chamberlain in waiting ordered 
the servants to bring me tables, and in a few min- 
utes the apparatus was ready. Prince Metiernich 
passed through with the Archduke Louis and his 
aides-de-camp. Soon afier, the emperor and 
empress were anoounced, followed by Prince Met- 
ternich, the Archduke Louis, and many others. 
Prince Metternich explained the telegraph to the 
empress in Italian, as she does not speak the Ger- 
man language, and I explained it to the emperor. 
After the empress had examined and admired it, 
she withdrew, followed by the whole party ; but 
in a moment the emperor returned with his suite, 
and I showed him again the method of writing, 
&c. He was very much pleased, and he under- 
stood it very well. He is good-natured and polite, 
and thanked me repeatedly for the opportunity I 
had afforded him to see an instrument of which he 
had heard so much.’ Prince Metternich repeated 
to him the advantages it had over all others, and, 
after I had written for each one some words, they 
took the strips of paper with them and retired. 
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The emperor in retiring bowed many times, 
repeating his thanks, and wishing me good suc- 


cess. 

I have thus had a good opportunity of seeing the 
great Emperor of Austria. He is a small man, 
delicate, but apparently enjoying good health. 
His head is the most remarkable part about him ; 
it is very large, and the forehead of uncommon 
shape and circumference. His eyes are hid under 
heavy eyebrows ; and when he looks at a person 
he turns up his eyes without lifting his head, 
which gives him a peculiar éxpression. His lips 
are large, a family feature of the imperial family. 
His voice is sharp and feeble; he moves very 
quick, and seems somewhat nervous. He was 
dressed in a blue dress coat, aud had the Order of 
the Golden Fleece in- his battonhole. I forgot to 
mention that the Duchess de Berri came in while 
the empress was pgesent. The empress is tall 
and thin, of about forty years of age. She seems 
very amiable, and is very kind to the poor. 

The chamberlain requested me to wait a few 
moments longer for his highness the Archduke 
Charles, the hero of Austria, who faced Napo- 
leon’s armies, and who is distinguished both as a 
warrior, and a diplomatist. He soon appeared 
with his son’s daughter on his arm, and with two 
sons of his. Then came the Archduke Francis 
Charles, brother of the present emperor, and the 
heir to the crown ; his son, a young man of twenty- 
five years, with his wife, a Bavarian princess, a 
charming woman ; and then a whole set of dames 
d'honneur. They ali seemed to be interested, and 
I gave them a full lecture on subjects connected 
with the telegraph. They then retired. I am 
told that very few persons have had such an 
opportunity of seeing the whole imperial family as 
I have had, and that I should consider it a great 
honor. 

The imperial palace is an old building, but 
exceedingly comfortable. The room in which I 
exhibited the telegraph was the room of Maria 
Theresa, and her morning reception room was 
next to it, in which everything is as it was in the 
time of that great woman. ‘The walls are of red 
velvet, embroidered with gold. In the centre 
stands a ‘large bed of red velvet, and heavily 
embroidered with gold and pearl. ‘This is only a 
show bed. Several busts of her children are 
placed round the room. Near the bed stands a 
kind of altar for devotion, which consists of bas 
reliefs in marble, representing Christ leaning on 
Mary, from the chisel of an Italian artist. Instead 
of bureaus, there are large trunks of wood, or 
boxes, highly ornamented. The room was not 
used as a bedehamber, but as a reception room for 
favored persons and friends of Maria Theresa. 
Tt was at that time considered a great honor and 
distinction to have an audience in the bedchamber, 
where the empress received in her negligée. Oneé 
thing reminded me of America amidst this gor- 
geous display of royalty. It was a large fireplace, 
in which a real western country fire was made up. 
A large pile of long wood was placed on each 
side, which had more the appearance of a genuine 
Kentucky fireplace than an imperial mode of heat- 
ng their apartments. 

passed through muskets, drawn swords, and 
servants to my carriage, and in a few moments | 
was in my room to give you an account of what 

had happened. . 
I must wait now to know what the commission 
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will determine about the telegraph. If they 
should adopt Morse’s, much must not be expected, 
since they could adopt another plan, which is not 
so good, but which would answer their purpose 
I shall, therefore, leave it to their generosity. 1 
should be glad to see Morse have the honor tc 
have his system employed in a country which 
abounds with scientific men. 


Tue ManaGement oF THE FInGER-NatLs.—Accor- 
ding to European fashion, they should be of an oval 
figure, transparent, without specks or ridges of any 
kind ; the semilunar fold, or white half-circle, should 
be fully developed, and the pellicle, or cuticle which 
form the configuration around the root of the nails 
thin and well defined, and, when properly arranged, 
should represent as nearly as possible the shape of a 
half-filbert. The proper arrangement of the nails is 
to cut them of an oval shape, corresponding with the 
form of the fingers; they should not be allowed to 
grow too long, as it is difficult to keep them clean ; 
nor too short, as it allows the ends of the fingers to 
become flattened and enlarged by being pressed up- 
wards against the nails, and gives them a clumsy 
appearance. The epidermis which forms the semi- 
circle around, and adheres to the nail, requires par- 
ticular attention, as it is frequently dragged on with 
its growth, drawing the skin below the nail so tense 
as to cause it to crack and separate into what are 
called agnails. This is easily remedied by carefully 
separating the skin from the nail by a blunt, half- 
round instrument. Many persons are in the habit 
of continually cutting this pellicle, in consequence of 
which it becomes exceedingly irregular, and often 
injurious to the growth of the nail. They also fre- 
quently pick under the nails with a pin, penknife, or 
the point of sharp scissors, with the intention of keep- 
ing them clean, by doing which they often loosen 
them, and occasion considerable injury. The nails 
should be cleansed with a brush not too hard, and 
the semicircular skin should not be cut away, but 
only loosened, without touching the quick, the fin- 
gers being afterwards dipped in tepid water, and the 
skin pushed back with a towel. This method, which 
should be practised daily, will keep the nails of a 
proper shape, prevent agnails, and the pellicle from 
thickening or becoming rugged. When the nails are 
naturally rugged or ill-formed, the longitudinal 
ridges or fibres should be scraped and rubbed with 
lemon, afierwards rinsed in water, and well dried 
with the towel; but if the nails are very thin, no 
benefit will be derived by scraping ; on the contrary, 
it might cause them to split. If the nails grow more 
to one side than the other, they should be cut in such 
a manner as to make the point come as near as pos- 
sible in the centre of the end of the finger —-Durlacher. 





Brunet anp nis Birtu-ptacs.—The village of 
Hacqueville, in Normandy, is insignificant in itself, 
but deserving of mention as the birth-place of Mark 
Isambert Brunel, the engineer of the Thames Tun- 
nel, whom England is proud to own as her son by 
adoption, although France claims him by birth. He 
was educated in the college of Gisors, and when the 
vacations called him home, his favorite resort was 
the shop of the village carpenter, whose tools and in- 
struments had greater attractions for the youthful 
engineer than Latin and Greek, and his allotted hol- 
iday task (devoirs.) The writer of this has frequent 
ly heard him deseribe the wonder and delight with 
which he for the first time beheld (1784,) on the 
quay of Rouen, the component parts of a huge steam 
engine, just landed from England. “When I ama 
man (he said to himself) I will repair to the country 
where such machinery is made.”’— Globe. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A DAY’S EXCURSION IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


Ir would not be easy to give a correct idea of a 
Newfoundland fishing village. Village ! the word 
calls up visions of quiet hamlets embosomed in 
trees. We see cottages, each with its little gar- 
den, from which floats upward a scent of wall- 
flowers and stocks. The women are working at 
their open doors; the children are rolling on the 
green, or sailing their boats in the willow-shaded 

nd, or swinging in the old elm near the church. 
The church itself is half hidden by two or three 
dark yew-trees, that throw deep shadows over the 
daisied graves about them ; and there is a winding 
walk that leads to the very gate of the pretty par- 
sonage. The old manor-house is near, with its 
noisy rookery and its rich woods, from whose 
shades flows forth all day a stream of merry song ; 
and far away are yet statelier mansions and broader 
parks. 

Far other is the scene presented by a’ so-called 
village on the coast of Newfoundland. A few low 
wooden huts perched here and there among the 
rocks, with a rude path of communication between 
them ; a small, plain church, also of wood ; and a 
building, generally of more pretension, surmounted 
by a small cross, the Roman Catholic chapel ;— 
such are its component parts. No flowers; no 
gardens, save here and there a patch of potatoes ; 
no parsonage, for a clergyman comes from a dis- 
iance to perform divine service on a Sunday. 

Tier above tier along the coast, supported by fir- 
poles fixed in the rock, are the stages on which 
the salted fish is spread todry. The scent rising 
from these is an antidote to all romance. The 
‘breath of the sweet south,” blowing fresh from 
the waters, passes over the ‘ ced-flakes,’’ and be- 
comes tainted with the sickening odor. Even at a 
considerable distance from the shore the same 
annoyance is felt, poisoning the pure air of heaven. 
There are other horrors of a similar descriptien 
connected with the fisheries, but I pass them by 
with a shudder. 

The bare-footed children, lying among the 
stones, raise their unwashed faces te watch the 
stranger with looks of stupid wonder. The 
women, if it be summer, sit basking in the sun ; 
few, alas! great as the need may be, with needle 
in hand. 

Their talk is of seals and cod-fish, of hauling 
and jigging; and their jargon generally betrays 
an Irish origin. All this is little cheerful, but 
there is a sadness induced by the silence of Nature 
in the scenery of Newfoundland, that none that 
have not felt it can understand. You may pause 
again and again as you wander among the stunted 
woods, and strain your ear to hear the voice of a 
bird, the hum of an insect, in vain. All is lonely 
and desolate, yourself the only living, breathing 
creature far as the sight can reach. The continu- 
ous murmur of life and joy that fills the summer 
air of our own country is unknown there. The 
wind cannot ‘‘ shake music from the boughs’’ of 
the stunted fir-trees. Here and there a stream 
bounding along its rocky bed, or a stray ouzel, 
with its poor chirping, may strive to break the 
melancholy spell; but the general aspect of 
nature is mournful, and where beauty exists it is 
. dey beauty of a statue—cold, and voiceless, and 

It was on a warm and sunny day in July that I 
first visited a fishing village, about nine miles from 





IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 


what was then my home in Newfoundland. The 
road, (almost the only one the island could then 
boast,) after skirting the shores of a fine lake, 
entered a picturesque valley, the hills on either 
side rising in rich and varied undulations, clothed 
with the dark green foliage of the low fir-trees, 
varied occasionally by the white blossoms of wild 
pear and cherry, or the young leaves of birch and 
balsam-poplar. Here and there a huge mass of 
rock showed itself above the trees ; in one place 
stone was heaped on stone as if by the hand of 
man, and in the crevices, shrubs, and mosses, and 
wild-flowers, had found root, and were hanging 
like garlands round a gigantic tomb. As we 
neared the place of our destination the valley 
widened, the one range of hills stretching on to the 
right, the other trending away to the left along the 
coast of the bay, which lay calm and beautiful be- 
fore us. An island, above whose rocky and pre- 
cipitous coast were green slopes, to which a thin 
haze Jent unwonted beauty, stretched across the 
quiet waters ; and far away were the blue hills of 
the opposite horn of the bay. By the road-side a 
small stream from one of the hills danced along its 
way, broken by many falls, and tumbling head- 
long at last over a tall rock into the sea. There 
were fishing-boats moving in the bay, and the little 
packet-boat was waiting, with loosened sails, for a 
passenger, I suppose. 

We spent some time in exploring on foot some 
of the rugged paths made by the water-courses of 
spring on the hill-sides, finding here and there 
patches of grass, and sometimes even of clover, 
and catching, as we rose higher, glimpses of 
scenery that awakened our admiration. At length 
we made our way to the unsightly village, and 
visited the school. It was with a strange feel- 
ing that I heard the familiar words of holy writ 
stammered forth by the ragged children in that 
wild place. We obtained a holiday for the poor 
little creatures, and moved on towards the church. 
It was a low wooden building, with a dispropor- 
tionately small tower at one end ; the interior was 
plain and neat. The burying-ground about it was 
on the slope of a hill, so rocky and bare, that when 
a corpse was to be interred, the mould tp cover it 
was necessarily brought from a distance. Seanty, 
coarse grass grew about the little mounds that 
were scattered here and there, with rude, unen- 
graved stones at their head. Two graves were 
distinguished from the rest by a covering of stone, 
surrounded by a light wooden railing. One of 
them, I knew, contained the ashes of a little child, 
whose parents had chosen to bury her in that sad 
place ; the other was the resting-place of one to 
whom a sorrowful history belonged I had felt a 
strange interest in her who lay sleeping there, and 
now all I had heard of her trials came vividly back 
to my mind. 

She was a member of a respectable family in the 
west of England, and had married with the con- 
sent of her relations. Soon after her marriage her 
husband proposed te visit etre where he — 
supposed to possess considera roperty. Fu 
of ese she accompanied him, siding her home 
and all the long-tried love that had blest her there, 
to follow him with all a woman’s fearless trust. 
He gave some plausible reason for calling at New- 
foundland on his way to the continent of America, 
and she arrived there wearied and ill after a tedi- 
ous voyage. “Professing anxiety about her health, 
and assuring her it was absolutely necessary for 
the good of his estates that he should proceed on 
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his way immediately, he left her in lodgings and 
sailed bor America. A few days afterwards mes- 
sengers from England landed at St. John’s in 
search of the fugitive husband, who was no more 
than a common swindler. 

Although deserted, a stranger in a strange land, 
yet the poor young wife was not long friendless. 
Some benevolent persons offered her an asylum, 
aod with them she found a home for some months. 
‘There was something inexpressibly touching in 
the gentle, uncomplaining patience with which, as 
| have been told, she bore the grief that had made 
life dark for her. She never mentioned him who 
had so heartlessly deceived and deserted. her. 
Surely she had loved him well to leave countey 
and kindred to follow him, and surely the grief 
that had the sharpest sting was the knowledge of 
his unworthiness! Her trust was broken forever ; 
and as none could know the depth and sacredness 
of the love she had once felt, so none could have 
part in the bitterness of her disappointment and 
sorrow. 

But, though her lips were silent, her pale cheek 
and failing frame bore witness to the trouble that 
was slowly consuming her life. No word ever 
came from him, whom, perhaps, even yet she re- 
gretted. She did not say she expected to hear, 
and yet surely her woman’s heart must have clung 
to some faint hope that, after all, he might not be 
as they said, and that he would come or send, not 
leave her utterly desolate to die among strangers! 
But time p on and brought no change, save 
that she grew weaker; and when, at last, the long 
winter was over, and the streams burst gaily from 
tHeir icy bonds, the sorrowful stranger passed from 
the earth forever. 

The remembrance of all this crossed my mind as 
I stood beside the grave, and tried to tear away 
the coarse grass that had forced its way between 
the railings, half hiding the stone slab. She who 
had been the darling of a happy home, who had 
been for awhile a happy wife—she whose heart 
sorrow had broken, yet not embittered—she, the 
grateful, patient, sorrowful woman, lay there at 
my feet! Of all to whom she had been most dear, 
not one had soothed her hours of sorrow, not one 
had held her dying head, not one had looked upon 
her grave; and I, a very stranger, stood there 
alone, with tears in my eyes and sympathy in my 
heart, for grief that had passed by forever. 

In the mean time my companions had al} left me, 
and, suddenly waking from my meditations, | 
hurried after them to a small cottage, which we 
entered. There was but one person there, a very 
aged man, leaning over the expiring embers of a 
wood-fire. The wide chimney was the only pas- 
sage through which the light entered, but it was a 
matter of little uence to him, for he had long 
been totally blind. Vie was ninety-six years old, 
had left his native place in Devonshire at the age 
of five-and-twenty to seek his fortune in New- 
foundland, and had lived for seventy long vears in 
the village in which we found him—not in the 
same house, for he must, I should think, have outs 
lived many such frail habitations. The school- 
master, who had acco ied us, lifted the old 
man’s red cap, and his long, snowy hair fell over 
his shoulders. One of our y was a little child, 
fair and gay, the petted darling of us all; and 
there was something very affecting in the contrast 
between the glow and beauty of her young life and 
the helplessness and poverty of that man’s old age. 
“* He had children,” he said, ‘‘ but he knew little 
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of them now ; he was very old ; he did not often 
hear anything of them.” Poor old man! My 
heart ached for him, and the merry child grew 
silent and grave, and crept closer to her mother. 

But a slow step drew near, and an old woman 
entered the cottage, laden with sticks. She took 
little notice of us, but made her way to the 
chimney-corner, and, laying her hand on the old 
man’s knee, bent over the fire and heaped on the 
sticks till there was a cheerful blaze. The school- 
master told us she was the old man’s wife, younger 
than himself by twenty years. 

We turned away, and the door closed on the 
poor old couple. The sunshine could not enter 
their windowless dwelling ; poverty and age were 
their daily companions ; and yet there was some- 
thing beautiful and soothing in the remembrance 
of that weak woman still fulfilling her labor of 
love! All was not dark in that poor hovel, for 
kindliness and affection had lived on through time 
and change; and I thanked Heaven that such 
things could be. 

I remember little else of our excursion. There 
was a scrambling walk among the rocks, not the 
less agreeable for being almost dangerous. Then 
we made a hasty sketch of one of the little coves 
with which the shores of the bay abound, and then 
we all returned to the miserable inn and made 
ready for our homeward drive, lingering yet again 
to gaze on the sparkling waters—the only Jife-like 
things in the landscape. 

About a year later my father again visited the 
old man I have mentioned. The long winter had 
tried him severely, and the hand of death was 
upon him. His mind, too, shared the general 
decay, and he wandered in his speech. In a few 
weeks the old fisherman was carried to his grave. 
The life of nearly a century was over, leaving no 
trace, save, perhaps, something of regret in the 
heart of the old wife, who must soon have followed 
him to the land of forgetfulness. 





Srrexetu or tHe Human Frame.—One of the 
most remarkable and inexplicable experiments rela- 
tive to the strength of the human frame is, that in 
which a heavy man is raised with the greatest facili- 
ty when he is lifted up the instant that his own 
lungs and those of the persons who raise him are in- 
flated with air. The heaviest person in the party lies 
down upon two chairs, his legs being supported by 
the one and his back by the other. Four persons, 
one at each leg and one at each shoulder, then try to 
raise him, and find his dead weight to be very great, 
from the difficulty they experience in onpreses him. 
When he is replaced in the chair, each of the four 
persons takes hold of his body as before, and the per- 
son to be lifted gives two signals by clapping his 
hands. At the first signal, he himself and his four 
lifters begin to draw a long full breath, and when 
the inhalation is completed, or the lungs filled, the 
second signal is given for raising the person from 
the chair. To his own surprise and that of his bear- 
ers, he rises with the greatest facility, as if he were 
no heavier than a feather. Sometimes, when one 
of the bearers performs his part ill, by making the 
inhaling out of time, the part of the body which he 
tries to raise is left behind. The experiment was 
performed at Venice by sustaining the heaviest man 
of the party on the points of the forefingers of six 
persons. It is asserted that the experiment will not 
sueceed if the to be lifted 1s placed upon a 
board, and the strength of the individuals applied to 
the board.—Abridged from Sir D. Brewster's Nat- 
ural Magic. 
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From the Courrier des Etats Unis. 
OREGON—INVASION OF ENGLAND. 


[We are indebted to the Daily Advertiser for this 
translation from a letter of the editor, written on ship- 
board. It will be seen from this that the message and cor- 
respondence, when received in France, would produce an 
overflow of public opinion in favor of the American gov- 
ernment. "The manner in which the Président and Sec- 
retary have manazed our cause, is here commended in ad- 
vance. | 


I the midst of the agitations raised by this ques- 
tion of the corn Jaws, England is arming herself 
and making formidable military preparations, in her 
navy as well as on her coasts. The first of these 
preparations are with regard to the United States, 
the second are in reference to France. The threat- 
ening position recently taken by the United States 
on the subject of Oregon has put Great Britain and 
all Europe in motion. It is the most serious ques- 
tion of the day, the one which takes the lead of all 
others. The irritation of the English press has 
been carried to its height by the sweeping and ab- 
solute pretensions of the official journals of Wash- 
ington, and the most impertinent threats are made 
to the Yankees from all quarters. [Here follows, 
in a letter, one of these ebullitions taken from the 
Morning Post, which we omit.] 

As to the main point of the question, and the 
manner in which the American government appear 
to have considered it since the accession of Mr. 
Polk, I must say that public opinion in Europe is 
not generally favorable to the American claims. I 
speak here with the freedom of a man who has 
manifested his sympathies in favor of the Ameri- 
eans on this subject, deeply and often enough, to 
forbid his testimony being suspected of prejudice or 
partiality. The opinion of France itself should not 
be suspected any more than mine ; for, as I said in 
one of my last letters, never was the American 
name more popular in France than it is now, or 
more surrounded with favorable prepossessions. 
The national (French) opposition brings forward 
every instant the grandeur and patriotism of the 
Union as an example and a reproach to our rulers. 
‘* Behold !”’ say they on all sides, ‘‘ a government 
and a people who know how to march to their ob- 
ject, in spite of a foreigner’s menaces!” But 
everythmg has its limit; and any quality, when it 
is exaggerated, becomes a fault. Such appears to 
be the case as to the Oregon question. 

So far as the American government said to Eng- 
land, ‘‘ You shall have no more of that territory 
than is compatible with your rights and ours,’’ the 
opinion of Europe applauded the firmness of Amer- 
ica. But when they saw Mr. Polk and his prints 
declare that the Union has, incontestibly, a right to 
the entire territory, and that it will have this ter- 
ritory without abating a jot, no one can, with the 
best wish in the world, find this claim just and 
reasonable. 

It is certain fact, that for half a century, Eng- 
land and the United States have been disputing 
about Oregon, while they have mutually consented, 
by treaty, to occupy it jointly. It is then proved, 
by this fact, that the American rights are capable 
of being contested on certain points, and that there 
is room for some limitation, some division. Put 
the greatest possible part of this heritage into your 
disputed claim, but do not demand the whole as 
belonging to you, evidently and undoubtedly. By 
putting forth this absolute pretension the very 





day after the consummation of the incorporation of 
Texas, which so many of the American journals 
treat as spoliation, President Polk and his organs 
have assumed in the eyes of Europe a grasping 
ambition, whose ‘‘ appetite grows by what it feeds 
on,’’ and people have attributed to England the 
part of a purely defensive resistance, which for the 
first time gains for her the interest of moderate and 
impartial men. Thus the French press, generally 
so favorable to the Americans, cannot help ac- 
knowledging, the false position in which they have 
placed themselves. The Siécle afd the Courrier 
Frangais, opposition journals, have expressed them- 
selves freely in this regard. ‘The Natidnal alone 
has approved and defended Mr. Polk. The Jour- 
nal des Debats in an article published on the Ist of 
December, and which produced great sensation on 
the exchange, shas declared that the Anglo-Ameri- 
can difficulties were of a nature to excite real anaxie- 
ty. ‘Mr. Polk,” says that journal, ‘‘ wants the 
whole of Oregon. He does not agree to an arbi- 
tration. What other arguments then remain to be 
produced than such as issue from the cannon’s 
mouth? It was heretofore, in fact, a quarrel of 
secondary interest; it has become a question of a 
point of honor. England is prepared at all évents ; 
she has taken her precautions as if a war might 
break out in 1846.’’ The Journal des Debats ex- 
presses however the hope that this war will be 
averted ‘* by the wisdom of the two governments 
and the two people, and who have so great an in- 
terest in remaining at peace, und it gives out, en 
passant, the opinion that as the Columbia river is 
the only great water course on the western shore 
of the new world, it seems as if they might agree in 
taking it for a boundary, and declaring that it may 
he used by both parties. It is an act of justice to 
England to say that she has proposed this arrange- 
ment, which ought to conciliate all.’’ 

The Journal des Debats being known for its rela- 
tions with the French cabinet, the method of con- 
ciliation pointed out by it, has been regarded by 
some persons as a semi-official manifestation of the 
opinion of the ministry. But I think I know and may 
say that this is an erroneous interpretation, and that 
this opinion of the Journal des Debats is entirely and 
exclusively that of its editors. I have also read in 
the English journals that the Journal des Debats 
declared, by this same article, that the French 
government would refuse the part of arbitrator, in 
this thorny dispute, if it were offered to it. The 
article in question does not contain a word from 
which such a conclusion can be drawn, either di- 
rectly or indirectly. Moreover, the suggestion 
made by the Journal des Debats appears to be quite 
to the taste of the British press, for the Times and 
all its fraternity have re-published this article. And 
the reason for this may be easily conceived. ‘The 
territory for which England and the United States 
are disputing, extends from the 42d degree of Jati- 
tude, on the border of Mexico, to the 54th degree, 
where the Russian possessions begin. The Co- 
lumbia river flows jnto the Pacific ocean near the 
46th degree of latitude, and taking it for the boun- 
dary, it would give the English eight degrees and 
the Americans only four. This would therefore 
be a very advantageous division for the former, who 
would receive two thirds of the disputed territory. 
They would content themselves with less, preba- 
bly, and I think I am able to make a prediction 
based on information drawn from very elevated 
sources. This prediction is, that after having 
exhausted all negotiations, England will accept the 
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49th degree of latitude as a boundary, provided |may be, if war should ever break out between 
that to this 49th degree there be joined the proper- | France and England, the latter has reason to sup- 
ty of Cape Quadra and Vancouver’s Island, the | pose, that the first plan, the first object, the first . 
ports of which could alone compensate her for the ‘desire of our generals will be, to go and fight, hand 
shutting up of the Columbia river. But this will |to hand, with the enemy who has only escaped our 
be the definitive ultimatum of England, and she will | grasp for ages, because we have always contended 
only offer it in case the question of pride shall be with her, away from home, on a foreign soil, from 
separated from it, by a return to propositions less| which she disappears after a defeat. 1t is within 
sweeping, and words more conciliatory than have | her own walls henceforth that it is resolved the 
been heretofore made use of. At present, Oregon | modern Carthage shall be attacked ; steam puts her 
has becom? to England an affair of honor rather | at rer within reach of our own hands. But 
than a matter of great interest. But with time and | the period of this mortal combat is still far distant. 
a little prudence on the part of thé government at| May it never arrive! We ought to feel this desire 
Washington, the susceptibilities now awakened | for the sake of humanity, if not for that of patriot- 
will be appeased, and an arrangement will proba- ism. Meantime the two royalties who preside 
bly take place on the terms which I have pointed over the present destinies of the two rival nations, 


out. - 
The day when I quitted Paris, (the evening of 
December 1,) the Courrier des Etats Unis had just 
brought the news of the boundary line, based on 
the 49th degree of latitude, being offered by Mr. 
Buchanan and rejected by Mr. Pakenham. The 
news of this offer had wrought in publie opinion a 
reaction more favorable to the American cause. 
America had then yielded a little, she had shown 
herself disposed to a settlement which seemed equi- 
table, for she had cut nearly in halves the apple of 
discord, and the rejection of her advances by Eng- 
land, took from the latter the advantage of her de- 
fensive position. The Union is right in principle, 
let her see that she is right in form ; right can only 
be consolidated by moderation. 
I have remarked above that a part of the military 
reparations of England were intended for France. 
AThese preparations consist in arming the cities on 
the sea board and in the defence of the coasts. The 
object of them is to repulse the invasion of French 
armies, with which the English of every rank and 
condition think themselves threatened at some not 


far distant future time. These apprehensions have , 


spread like a cloud over all England since the pub- 
lication of the volume of the History of the Empire, 
in which M. Thiers has so admirably proved that 
the plan of a descent formerly conceived by Napo- 
leon, was not a chimera, as people have been 
pleased to believe, and make others believe ; that 
this plan of an invasion was, on the contrary, a gi- 
gantic conception, which failed only from accidental 
causes, and that it had overshadowed Mngland with 
the most formidable danger. The English have 
felt it to be so, and since then, their journals are 
filled with nothing but plans of defence submitted 
to the government. Statesmen, military men, 
publish their plans on this subject. The organiza- 
tion of the militia is talked of, the only method, 
says the Sun, of being able to resist the invasion 
of a power which has continually at its disposition 
an army of 400,000 men. Has there then arisen 
any serious difficulty between the cabinets of Lon- 
don and Parist None, and the English anticipate 
none during the lifetime of Louis Philippe. But 
much as they feel confidence in the wisdom and 
the pacific dispositions of that. monarch, they are 
genetally convinced that his death would bring 
about the overflow of the hatred so unfortunately 
arisen between the two nations, and that a furious 
war would be inevitable. There is much to be 
said, for and against this opinion, and I think that 
this is in fact the greatest danger of the question. 
From believing a thing to be inevitable, little is 
done to avert it; and thus, without thinking of it, 
the danger is brought about, which with less fore- 
sight might have been turned away. However it 


| show increasing marks of friendship and intimacy. 
| ‘The plan conceived by Queen Victoria of visiting 
| Paris the approaching spring, is a certain and set- 


tled affair. 
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He comes! angelic messengers, 

Bright heralds, o’er his way have trod, 
Yet no glad voice of welcome stirs 

Within the earthly courts of God. 
He comes! the veil of prophecy, 

Long trembling in the breath of time, 
Is lifted up, and gloriously 

The light of heavenly truth sublime 
Upon the expectant earth is poured : 
Zion! Behold thy Saviour Lord. 


He comes! the sacrificial fire 
Upon the altar dies away : 
The shadows of the law retire 
Before the gospel’s dawning ray. 
He comes! the Baptist’s warning voice 
Sounds in Judea’s wilderness, 
And faithful men of God rejoice 
To bless the infant Prince of peace : 
The Godhead comes with man to dwell ; 
Where are thy greetings, Israel ? 


He comes! enthroned upon her hills, 

And calm in her resistless power, 
Old Rome her ordered task fulfils 

For the Messiah’s promised hour :— 
From Britain’s isle to where the sea 

Rolls *neath the distant orient, 
Her eagles soar triumphantly, 

Her conquering voice, like light, 1s sent : 
The nations, tranquil ‘neath her sway, 
Await the dawn of gospel day. 


He comes! from age to age, through all 

The wrecks of earthly pomp and pride, 
Mid haughty empires’ rise and fall— 

By hell opposed—by man defied— 
His kingdom still hath spread, his name 

Hath been proclaimed on every shore, 
And still shall spread, in holy fame, 

Till earth and time shall be no more ; 
And mighty realms, to Rome unknown, 
Shall all his glorious empire own. 


With humble brow, and bended knee, 
And hearts attuned to holiest praise, 
May we await and welcome thee, 
Ancient of everlasting days!” 
Redeemer! in our souls prepare 
Thy a red thy gracious throne, 
To rule in blessed influence there, 
Sacred to thee, great God, alone; 
So, when thou com’st in glory, we 
Among thy chosen ones may be. 


“Christmas Bells.” 
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From the United States Gazette. 
OREGON——PEACE OR WAR. 


Tue intercourse which Mr. Gaillardet, of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, has recently enjoyed with 
some of the leading men of Europe, and the man- 
ner in which he has made known his opinions on 
the existing state of things, have given importance 
to whatever he says on that subject. e there- 
fore think it best to give our readers the benefit of 
Mr. G.’s remarks, made with special reference to 
‘the chances of peace and war, and we translate 
from his paper of 25th December the following. 

** Our conviction is, at first, that the message of 
Mr. Polk will produce, both in France and Eng- 
land, a favorable, a pact fic impression. 

“*This message, it is true, boldly asserts the 
claim of the Union to the whole of the Oregon 
territory. This claim, which would have caused 
a universal alarm if it had then been made for the 
first time, will at the present time produce neither 
anger nor astonishment, because it was known be- 
forehand and generally expected. There would 
have been much surprise if Mr. Polk had asked for 
less. It was generally believed, not only that he 
would claim all that he has demanded, but that he 
would make his claim in terms irritating and pro- 
voking. The American newspapers had repre- 
sented Mr. Polk to the Europeans as a bully, 
having all the untamed habits of a western pioneer. 
In this regard, at least, Europe will be agreeably 
disappointed. The language of the President is 
firm and precise, but it does not cut off all hope of 
conciliation ; it even expresses a desire for it ; and 
even in recommending to Congress to notify Eng- 
land of the termination of the joint occupation, and 
to take measures to protect the American interests 
in Oregon, he recommends not less strongly that 
no measures should be taken to violate the existing 
treaty. This is, we repeat, more and better than 
was expected in Europe. We might cite, as a 
poet the article published by the ‘ Journal de 

ebats’ on the first of December, in which that 
paper deemed it a duty to recommend beforehand 
moderation to the English government.—* What- 
ever,’ says that paper, ‘ may be the language of 
Mr. Polk in his message, the cause of peace will 
not be thereby irrevocably lost ; and even though 
President Polk should blind enough to pro- 
nounce the imprudent words, which some declare, 
still we do not believe that peace will be dis- 
turbed.’ 

‘* Another great result which the message may 
have, supported by the correspondence between 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Packenham, in which the 
former has been so powerful and logical, would be 
perhaps to induce the French government to take 
a decided step, and to propose, on its own part, a 
mediation which the American government hesi- 
tates to ask for. There is in this hesitation, and 
in the impertinent language of General Cass and 
others, a real injury, we confess, to the French 
government. But, in truth, this injury has been, 
perhans up to the present time, more readily 
accepted by the French government, than would 
have been the confidence of the American govern- 
ment. 

‘“* With this conviction, the French cabinet, if it 
had been chosen to arbitrate between the United 
States and England, would have been disposed to 
decide in favor of the latter, and this duty, im- 
posed by conscience, would have been doubly pain- 
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ful, because it would have been discharged at the 
expense of the sympathies which every one in 
France, with M. Guizot at their head, have for the 
United States ; and because there would have been 
an outery on this side of the Atlantic, of partiality, 
influence, &c. Such a prospect, we confess, has 
nothing very attractive. The French cabinet, per- 
haps, has only permitted the editors of the Journal 
des Debats to express themselves as they have 
done, in favor of offers to divide the territory, 
made by England, in order to avoid the heavy 
burthen which an arbitration would lay upon its 
own (the French government’s) shoulders. 

‘ But the discussion which took placé between 
Mr. Buchanan and Mr. Packenham, in changing 
the face of things in the eyes of France and of 
Europe, must ae change it in the eyes of the 
French government. nd if it believed itself able, 
in conscience, to pronounce a judgment favorable to 
the greatest part of the American claims, it would 
not hesitate to take the initiatory a to interfere. 
between the two adverse parties. uis Philippe 
and M. Guizot are reall y\better situated to undertake 
the duty of an impartial judge towards England, 
than towards America. They have given to the 
first too many tokens of good will, for her to sus- 
pect their good faith, and their equity. They 
dare be just towards her, and towards America, 
drawing thus from the injurious suspicions of these 
last, the only vengeance which a French govern- 
ment ought to draw. Such a resolution on the 
part of the last named, has become very possible, 
and very , if the American people do not 
compromise a cause which it had been able to 
render good, before the departure of the last packet 
from Europe.” 

Mr. Gaillardet then proceeds to notice the Jan- 
guage of several members of the senate, and other 
citizens, relative to the Oregon question, as_tend- 
ing to disturb the public mind, and to diminish the 
chances of settlement. He also notices Mr. Levy's 
untimely production. 

Mr. G. thus concludes his remarks: ‘ It will 
be easily comprehended, that if things are allowed 
much longer to take this course, that if a little 
calmness and reason do not stifle these follies, all 
chances of peace and conciliation will disappear, 
and wise men will only have, like Pontius Pilate, 
to wash their hands of the affair. We strongly 
hope that this danger will be avoided, and to that 
end, we count upon the wisdom of England, as 
well as that of the American government.” 

‘* There was a report, yesterday, that news had 
reached Washington of the conclusion of a treaty 
between Lord Aberdeen and Mr. McLane, dividing 
Oregon by the forty-ninth parallel. This, of 
course, is an exaggeration, or illusion of the 
friends of peace. But it is probable and en- 
couraging, whatever may happen, that even if all 
negotiations fail, England will not make the offen- 
sive movement. She will merely occupy Oregon, 
and fortify herself there, and say to the Americans, 
as Leonidas said at Thermopyle, “ come and take 
them.’’ This is a plan of conduct announced 
almost officially by the ‘ Times,’ and which, in all 
probability, will be followed, because it is a high 
and wise policy. England assures to herself all 
the advantage of strategy and humanity, by forein 
her adversaries to take the initiatory steps o 

gression—and this calculation must be ap- 
plauded as the best for all ; because if, in indus- 
trial life, ‘time is money,’ then, in political life, 
time is peace.” 
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TraNsLaTor vs. AvTHor.—A trial has been recent- 
ly a the public attention, in Paris, wherein 
M.Girardin sought a verdict against a publisher of that 
city, who has taken his Chemical Lectures bodily, 
and boldly published them for his own behoof,— 
merely clothing them with the Spanish language. 
The interest of this trial, for our readers, (or its cu- 
riosity rather,) consists in the impudent logic with 
which the defer.dant sought to maintain his mght. A 
translation, says he, by way of thesis, cannot be a 
piracy; and his argument in its support sets out 
with Buffon’s maxim, that “the style is the man.” 
Allowing that this maxim might be somewhat of an 
exaggeration, in a’ purely literary application, he 
contends that it is strictly true in matters of science 
where the ideas are common property, and the garb 
alone belongs to the individual author. The transla- 
tor, therefore, who throws ideas which are common, 
into a language which is not the original writer’s, 
produces @ work as original as the original work! 
Here is a delicious specimen of logical mystification. 
The work which conveys exactly the same lessons— 
the results of individual modes and powers of 
thought, acting in the detection or arrangement, or 
application of truths that no doubt, are universal,— 
becomes, forsooth, a new work by being writ in 
Spanish! It is something like saying, that an En- 
glish gentleman becomes, to all intents and pur- 
poses, 2 Don, by throwing a Spanish cloak over his 
shoulders—a new and ingenious doctrine of natural- 
ization. The scientific applications for which we 
Englishmen grant ere rights from the patent- 
office are all embodiments of truths that are general 
property, if you can catch them ; but a third party is 
not at hberty, therefore, to go and appropriate his in- 
genious neighbor's patent, by merely translating the 
terms of the specification into French. The princi- 
ples embodied in a fine marble or bronze statue dre 
universal; nevertheless the particular statue does 
not become the work and the property of any man 
who can get a plaster cast of it. Yet the bronze and 
marble are as much the statue, apart from form, in the 
one case, as the mere words, apart from the thought 
and the system, are in the other. If the doctrine of 
the French publisher were true, a man has but to learn 
languages to be a great author; and he may choose 
for himself among the works of genius any he would 
like to have the paternity of, But it is idle to dwell 
on dishonesty thus taking the form of absurdity. 
The court fined the publisher, confiscated his copies, 
and gave M. Girardin damages. 


Convicts ron GisraLttar.—The Asia convict ship 
dropped down the river on Monday afternoon to 
moorings opposite the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, to 
take on board two hundred convicts for conveyance 
to Gibraltar, where they are to be employed on the 
works of that fortress, and will be placed under the 
charge of Mr. Armstrong, formerly in charge of the 
convicts in the Warrior convict ship at Woolwich. 
The Nymph, Woolwich steam packet, brought down 
one hundred and fifty convicts from Milpank Peni- 
tentiary, and put them on board the Warrior convict 
ship until the Asia is ready for their reception. 


We see that M. Lacratelle has published, in the 
same capital, the first two volumes of his “ History 
of the Consulate and the Empire ;’—to which the 
great name of the author, and his direct concurrence 
with M. Thiers, will give a more than ordinary inter- 
est. It is likely enough that the variorum readings 
of two such writers may help the trath. 


Raitway Sreep.—Last week a special train on the 
Great Western, conveying several of the directors 
from Exeter to London, ‘accompli the distance, 
it is said, 194 miles, in four hours and nine minutes, 
melading the usual stoppages, and an additional 
of 20 minutes between Exeter and Bristol, 
the average speed being about 60 miles per hour. 
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Tae German Jews.—The Jewish Reform Com 
mittee, sitting at Frankfort, at the head of which are 
Messrs. Goldschmidt, advocate; Creusenach, pro- 
fessor; and Schwarzchild, physician; and to which 
allthe most eminent Jews of Germany have adhered, 
has just taken an important resolution. It has decided 
that the Jewish Sabbath shall be kept on Sunday. 
The committee has appointed divine service to be 
performed on Sunday, in the new Jewish temple in 
that city. The names of several Jewish preachers 
are mentioned as destined to take part in it. 


Tue Janus steam-sloop, fitted with Lord Dundon- 
ald’s rotary engines, has again returned to her former 
moorings, off Chatham Dock, having failed entirely 
at sea, and on her return she again broke down. 
Lord Dundonald was on board during the experi- 
mental voyage.— Nov. 29. 


LireRaTuRE anp THE CuuRcH oF Rome.—The fol- 
lowing works were, on the 18th of August last, 
placed on the list of prohibited books by papal au- 
thority :—“ Evangelical Catholicity, a Contribution 
to the Establishment of Truth ;”’ “Rome and Hu- 
man Nature; or, The Present Conflict in Silesia,” 
by C. Matthai; Poems, by H. Heine; “Jesus,” a 
Drama, by S. Wiese. To these were added on the 
Yth of October, “ Attempts at Reform in the Catholic 
Church,” a circular letter by Dr. Auton Theiner ; 
“Ganganelli; or, The War with the Jesuits, a Char- 
acteristic Portraiture for our Own Times,’’ by H. M. 
C.; and the “ Albigenses,”’ by N. Lenan. 


Tue Dubuque Express says there is an enormous 
pigeon roost in the forks of the Maquoketa, in Jack- 
son county, such as has never been seen in that part 
of the country before ; and we should think so, if the 
dimensions are correctly described, for it is three 
miles in length and half a mile in breadth. In pass- 
ing from their roosts to their nests and feeding places, 
which are about a mile apart, the birds actually darken 
the air, break down trees with their weight when 
they light, and hundreds of them are killed by getting 
entangled in the falling limbs and branches. The 
people kill them in great numbers with clubs, and 
the noise of their flight is so loud that when a gun is 
fired among them the report cannot be heard. They 
were building their nests, and the people of the neigh- 
borhood are alarmed lest they may destroy all their 
crops. 


Hinpoos OFFER To BUILD a CurisTian CHURCH IN 
CryLon.—The proposal! of the natives of Ouvah, who 
are Bhudists, to erect a place of Christian worship in 
the memory of the late Major Rogers, sounds rather 
extraordinary ; but we understand was most felici- 


|tously explained by their spokesman, Rambapoote 


Dissave, at the Badula meeting. On proposing the 
measure, this chief (who is known to us personally 
as a native of considerable intelligence, beyond 
many of his countrymen) remarked that it was cus- 
tomary with them to commemorate a great or good 
man amongst themselves Wy building a Wihare, 
(Bhudist temple,) in order that his name might be 
connected with suitable associations. For the same 
reason, then, as this great and good man was a 
Christian, they desired to connect his name insepar- 
ably with a place of Christian worship. The conduct 
of the natives on this occasion—the death of Major 
Rogers—is an unanswerable refutation of the charge 
so frequently, thoughtlessly and unjustly brought 
against them, that they are incapable of attachment 
and gratitude to benefactors. e are assured that 
when imtelligence of his death reached Badula many 
natives were seen in the bazaar shedding tears. 
They also determined upon bringing his remains to 
Badula, and a concourse of 

to Newera Ellia for the purpose of disinterring the 
body, from which the commandant had considerable 





difficulty in dissuading them.—Colembo Observer, 15 
Sept. 
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Tre Snackies on Boarn tur Missourt.—The New 
York Courier and Enquirer contains the following on 
the discovery of the Times that the Missouri, Amer- 
ican steam shtp of war, when she was destroyed by 
fire at Gibraltar, contained slave-shackles: “ There 
may be persons, both at home and abroad, to whom 
even the simplest and most ordinary regulations of 
the navy, both British and American, are unknown ; 
and such persons have a right to be informed of the 
true character of the statement put forth by the Times. 
Vessels of war, upon leaving port, no matter un- 
der what circumstances or upon what errand, always 
go prepared for a state of war. They are always 
provided with the weapons for an actual conflict, and 
which its results may denand. A vessel, moreover, 
on going forth with the prospect or possibility of an en- 
gagement, always counts upon a victory. She expects 
to win the battle, and she therefore always goes pre- 
pared to secure the prisoners, whom she expects to 
take. This is a regulation which we feel safe in 
saying, prevails in every navy in the world. It has 
always obtained in the British navy, and their books 
of allowance as well as ours designate the provision 
in this respect made for each class of their vessels. 
In the American service the complement of irons for 
a mys of the line is 200 handirons, or handcuffs, and 
100 fetters, or legirons ; the complement for a steam- 
frigate of the class of the Missouri, which carries 8 
guns and 2 swivels, mounted, and was pierced for 
21, is 150 fetters and 300 handcuffs. The fact that 
the complement for a frigate is greater than the com- 
plement for a ship of the line, notwithstanding its 
size, number of men, &c., are less, shows clearly, 
that the irons are intended, not mainly to be used 
upon the crew in case of mutiny, but for prisoners 
taken in battle, as it is supposed a steam frigate like 
the Missouri will take more than a ship of the line. 
The Missouri was provided with her complement of 
irons, as, indeed, with the other arms and munitions 
of war; and these are the irons that have been 
taken from her wreck.””—Bell’s Messenger. 
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Ramway Surveyine in tat Hicutayps.—In our 
last we copied a paragraph from a Perth paper, regard- 
ing some obstructions, and a scuffle, which took place 
between the surveyors for the Caledonian and Dum- 
bartonshire Junction (Messrs. Smith, late of Dean- 
ston, and L. Hill, of Glasgow,) and the Breadalbane 
Highlanders, whose lord is adverse to the line. An 
interdict was subsequently obtained from the sheriff- 
substitute of Perthshire, at the instance of the sur- 
veyors, prohibiting any one from interfering with 
them while they pursued their vocation from the 
high road. The surveyors, with their assistants, a 
party of police substitutes, postilions, &c., number- 
ing in all some 20 or 30, accordingly recommended 
proceedings on Monday last, and from a person who 
was present with the party we learn that, although 
hands were not actually laid upon them, the work 
proceeded under difficulties which, perhaps, have not 
been previously encouptered. The surveyors, in addi- 
tion to all their ordinary carriages, and saddle horses, 
had provided two machines called “breaks,” upon 
which it was their intention to elevc*e their instru- 
ments for the purpose of taking the levels ; but no 
sooner had they commenced their work on Monday 
last, a little way beyond Inverarnan, than the High- 
landmen assembled, and whenever an instrument 
was pointed, the Donalds occupied the most promi- 
nent position they could obtain in a line with it, and, 
standing on tip-toe, while they raised their plaids on 
the top of their sticks, did the best in their power to 
intercept the view. The tall breaks, however, were 
too many for them, and on this day the work pro- 
gressed wonderfully well, everything considered. 
The clans, however, were not to be done, and al- 
though they respected the interdict so far as not to 
break the surveyors’ heads, they resolved to break 
the line of the survey so far as the Bréadalbane 
country was concerned. They accordingly assem- 
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bled on Tuesday in much greater force, and it was 
observed that the majority were provided with good 
sizeable sticks cut from the nearest hedge or copse ; 
but the principal part of their machinery consisted of 
two carts, upon which they depended as a counter- 
active to the breaks, and which moved at a snail’s 
pace at the head of the surveying procession, while 
the latter made its tedious way into the country. 
Whenever a halt was called, the drivers of the carts 
were as responsive to it as if it had been addressed 
to themselves specially, and as soon as the theodo- 
lite was levelled from the breaks, the Highlandmen 
scrambled upon the carts, and up with their plaids 
upon the top of the poles, for the purpose of mystify- 
ing the gaze of the surveyors as before. The Celts 
were addressed in Gelic by official gentlemen from 
Perth, and warned and urged to disperse, but with 
little effect. Still, we believe, the work’ was ullti- 
mately got through by dint of much patience and in- 
genuity; and now that all is ended, we have no 
doubt that the recollection will afford to the members 
of the surveying staff many a good-humored laugh 
at the efforts of the Breadaldane Highlanders to mys- 
tify the plans for the Caledonian and Dumbarton- 
shire Junction.— Glasgow Paper. 


Raitway across Tue Istramus or Danren.—We 
once more return to this important subject, for the 
purpose of expressing a hope—now that the atmos- 
pheric principle is fairly established, and its’ powers 
of traversing acclivities proved beyond a doubt—that 
the long-talkef-of project of connecting the two 
oceans may be at last put in a train for the imme- 
diate commencement of active operations. From a 
careful consideration of the subject, we have no 
doubt that a railway on the atmospheric principle is 
the mode which ought to be adopted, as it is that 
which must ultimately supersede all others, espe- 
cially where there are either any hills to be got over, 
or ravines to be crossed. Both height and depth, 
those dreadful obstacles in locomotive lines, are very 
easily got over by the atmospheric railway; and 
when it is considered than an average speed of forty- 
eight miles an hour has already been obtained upon 
the experimental line at Croydon, where five loaded 
carriages, weighing altogether about thirty tons, 
were whisked up and down the gradients with the 
greatest facility imaginable, it is not too much, we be- 
lieve, to expect that the transit between the two oceans 
will be accomplished in the space of one hour! The 
effect of such a measure upon the commerce of this 
colony, and the importance, both politically and so- 
cially, which it must necessarily derive from its prox- 
imity to the overland route, it is unnecessary to di- 
late upon ; and we conclude, for the present at least, 
with expressing our confidence as well as our hope 
that the directors of the Royal Mail Steam Company 
—than whom none are more deeply interested in 
the project—will be found adopting immediate steps 
to traverse the Isthmus on the plan proposed.—Ja- 
maica Times. 

Tue safety of a train on the South-western Rail- 
way was pot Raped a few days since, from a strange 
cause. Two elephants were conveyed from London : 
the animals became restive ; and near Wimbledon, on 
an embankment, they grew so outrageous as to 
smash the cages in which they were confined. The 
passengers were not released their terrors until 
the train arrived at Wimbledon, where the carriages 
of the elephants were detached. The letter-writer 
complains that such dangerous passengers ought not 
to be conveyed by any but a luggage-train. 


A Locomotive engine, the other day, about to con- 
vey some English workmen along the railroad toa 
certain point, set off by itself from Blois, without an 
engineer or stoker, and,ran with such velocity that 
it went a distance of seven leagues in ten minutes! 
and then stopped of its own accord, the valve having 
spontaneously opened and let off the steam. 
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Jewrsa Testimony To THe Trutu or Tue GosreL hist monastery to one of their priests, and is chiefly 
Hisrony.—In the current number of the Voice of | interesting as a record of the countenance afiorded 
Israel (an interesting monthly publication, conducted | to Buddhism by the imperial government, which has 
by converted Jews, ) notice is taken of an attempt | been more than once suspected of an inclination to 


Baptist ever existed. The Editor of the 


made by the editor of a Jewish publication to call in | favor that religion, though considered by the disciples 
question the fact, whether such a person as John the | of Confucius as heretical and superstitious. 


The 


‘vice of | diploma records the marks of favor to the monastic es- 


Israel answers the querist by two quotations from | tablishments of the sect from the seventh century of 
Jewish writers; one containing the testimony of | the Christian era to the present time. These were 


Joseph, the son of Matthias, mentioned by Josephus 

Antiquities, book 18, ch. 5,) and the other the testi- 
mony of Joseph, the son of Gorion, who is reputed to 
have lived at the time of the destruction by the Ro- 
mans of the Jewish commonwealth, and whose works 
are held in high esteem by the Jews. This writer 
siys—“*On the death of Archelaus, Antipater his 
brother reigned, and changed his name to Herod. 
He committed wickedness more than all who had 
been before him, there being no abominations which 
he did not commit, and he reigned eleven years over 
Israel. _He took the wife of Philip, his own brother, 
he being still alive, to be his wife, although she had 
children by his brother. And he slew many of the 
wise men of Israel: he slew also John, a great 
priest, becwnse he said unto him, ‘It is not lawful 
for thee to take the wife of thy brother Philip :’ 
therefore lie slew him. He is John who baptized.” 
John was the son of Zacharias, and consequently a 
priest ; he is called great because he was a man of 
great name and authority. We would suggest to 
our young readers that they should take a copy of 
this paragraph, as furnishing a proof not generally 
known among Christians, of the authenticity of the 
gospel history. 


Asutic Soctety.—Nov. 15.—The paper read is 
one of the first literary fruits of the residence of our 
countrymen at the newly opened ports in China ; and 
although on matters of but secondary importance, is 
an earnest of what may be expecte’ ~*~ longer ac- 
quaintance and greater leisure shalt give more am- 
ple means and opportunities for observation and re- 
search. The paper is by T. Lay, Esq., H. B. M. 
Consul at Amoy. The first part is a translation of 
the inscription on the written rock of Koolangsu, 
which has been frequently noticed by ships proceed- 
ing to Amoy. It is quite modern, having been en- 
graved in the year 1814, by order of Wang-tih-lih, 
commander-in-chief of the land and naval forees in 
Fuh-keen and Formosa, as a record of the fulfilment 
of a vow made by him. It appears from the inscrip- 
tion that in the year 1804, during some successful 
naval efforts against certain native rebels and pirates, 
the marine commander observed that the “ Palace of 
the Triple Harmony, or Common Chord of Heaven,” 
was in rains; and he vowed at some future time to 
rebuild it. Within six years he had succeeded in 
clearing the sea of pirates ; and was advanced by the 
emperor to the honor of the peacock’s feather ; which 
was, in fact, an accession to the dignity of a noble ; 
and he now resolved to perform his vow. He solicit- 
e{ subscriptions in aid of the work, merchants came 
forward with assistance, and the new building was 
completed with “walls lofty, strong, firm, and 
highly finished,” and with “joists in carved work, 
exhibiting the residence of the hills in a thousand 
shades; and casting upon the shrine the glassy lus- 
tre of the Eastern sea in ten thousand variations.” 
Wang-tih-liih concludes his inscription by stating 
that, from respect for his native village, he went 
there, and made choice of Wang-kwei-chang to 
draw up this inscription. Mr. Lay informs us that 
the Triple Harmony was a religious house (probably 
a Buddhist monastery ) seated in a very pleasant nook, 
until dismantled by depredators, native and Euro- 
pean ; that it was converted by the British forces 
into a racket court; and is now turned into a yard 
for rearing pigs and poultry. 

_ The second part of the paper comprised a transla- 
tion of a diploma granted by the superiors of a Budd- 








chiefly the erection of altars for taking the pledge of 
total abstinence, and the supply of utensils necessary 
for administering at them; or orders to the magis- 
trate that they should throw no obstacles in the 
way of disciples of Buddha when travelling in search 
of instruction in the doctrines of contemplation. An 
instance of such an order occurred as early as the 
fourteenth century. The diploma may be regarded 
as a kind of passport, and also as a token that the 
holder has taken the pledge of abstinence: the one 
translated by Mr. Lay was given to an individual 
described as a man of observation and learning, and 
who has been commissioned by the British authori- 
ties to collect books and information generally on the 
subject of his religion. He is officiating priest of the 
Tseih-Luy Monastery which is described as seated on 
the slope of a delightful hill within the walls of Fuh- 
Chow, commanding a spacious and beautiful land- 
scape. The monastery and pleasure grounds adjoin- 
ing, with the consent of the priests and gentry of 
Fuh-Chow, were placed at the disposal of the British 
Consulate there. 


Wuat Next ?—We have written upon paper man- 
ufactured from tron, and seen a book with both leaves 
and binding of the same material.— Mining Journal. 


Lientine Mines sy Exectrriciry.—M. Delarive 
has succeeded in obtaining a briljiant light for light- 
ing mines by the galvanic battery. His pile is com- 
posed of several concentric cylinders of copper or 
platina, separated by porous cylinders, and forming 
a series of four or five couples. An amalgam of 
liquid zine, or what is preferred, an amalgam of po- 
tassinm, is the positive metal; and a solution of 
sulphate of copper, for copper cylinders, and chlora- 
ret of platina, for platina ones. The difficulties in 
maintaining a constaat light have been overcome by 
employing small hollow cylinders of coke, similar to 
those used in Bunsen’s pile, but smaller, and arranged 
like the wicks of a lamp. -A ring, or disc, of metal 
is placed above these, and of the same diameter ; 
and the electric current thus passes between the two. 
The current must be made to pass from the coke 
cylinder, that the particles of carbon which are car- 
ried off may fall again by their own weight. The 
whole is placed in a glass globe, which must be her- 
metically sealed. There is no occasion to form a 
vacuum in it, as the small portion of oxygen is so 
soon absorbed; but it must be carefully excluded 
from the outer atmosphere. The pile is fitted with 
two metallic wires—one communicating with the 
eylinder of charcoal, and the other with the metallic 
conductor.— Post. 


Tue Late Jupce Story.—The London Morning 
Chronicle closes a notice of the life and character of 
the late Judge Story, in which are quoted portions of 
the resolutions of the Suffolk Bar, and the just and elo- 
quent eulogium pronounced by Mr. Webster, at the 
meeting of the bar, with the following announce- 
ment :— 

“ We rejoice to learn that a committee is forming 
of members of the bar and eminent solicitors in the 
Law Institution, for the purpose of setting on foot a 
public subscription, in honor of Mr. Justice Story. 
We believe it is intended to offer to the benchers of 
Lincoln’s Inn a marble statue of this eminent Trans- 
Atlantic Judge, as a tribute of respect due to an ac- 
complished lawyer, whose immortal works are 


equally estimated in the ‘mother country,’ and in the 
American United States.” 





































































































































































































































































































PUNCH. | 


PUNCH’S PRIVY COUNCIL. 


(From our own Sworn Reporter.) 


Sie Rosert Peet (log.) Remarkably mild day | 
for the time of year. 

Earl of Aberlen. I see by the papers it ’s been 
freezing just a wee bit in the north. 

Duke of Wellington. Papers! Who cares for 
papers Fellows—they call ‘em editors, I believe 


‘—fellows who write, will write snything. Threat- | 
a. Th 


ened to hang three in the Peninsu 
wrote again. 

Sir James Graham. Well, about summoning 
the parliament? 

Sir Robert. Well, I don’t know. Last session 
was very wor 6 The members were worked to 
death upon railways, and— 

Sir £dward Knatchbull. Talking about rail- 
ways, you ve won the hearts of the navigators, 
Sir Robert. You gave such a quiet dig to the 
land, they look upon you as one of themselves. 

Sir Robert. es shenaents: let us to busi- 
ness. After all, is it really a fact that the potato- 
crop has failed? If so, don’t you think we can 
venture to open— 

Lord Stanley. Open what? Open the ports? 

Sir Robert. No, no; just one port; and that 
only a very little way. 

Sir Edward. Good bye to the British lion, 
then. With the first port that 's opened, he’s a 
carcass. You may have him stuffed, and send him 
to the League dirgetly. 

Sir James. Even if it should turn out that 
there is a want of corn, lam proud to find, from 
Buckland’s report, that we have our own English 
peas and beans. The doctor has proved that 
pease-pudding was a national dish at the time of: 
our greatest national greatness. 

Duke. Capital thing to fight on. 

Earl of Hardwicke. 1 have no doubt that Agin- 
court and Cressy, if we could come at the truth, 
were won upon peas. The Queen has only to 
order the tune of ** Hot Peas upon a Trencher’ to 
supersede for six months the national anthem, and 
we get over the difficulty. 

Str Robert. A most statesmanlike thought. I 
shall recommend it immediately to Her Majesty. 
The order shall be gazetted to-morrow. ell, I 
think we have met the evil now? 

All. Decidedly! 

Lord Wharncliffe. Then the council is dis- 
solved. 

Sir James. One moment. Sir Robert, what do 
you think of Lord Johnny’s letter to the electors 
of the city? 

Sir Robert. Pooh! The papers ought to have 
—s among the advertisements, ‘* Wanted a 

ace 


ey never 


ADVICE GRATIS—AN ECLOGUE. 


Paddy. What’s to be done at all misther 
commissioner ? 
Here ’s a lot of praytees would n’t plaze the pigs, 
sir, 
Earlies and lumpers, cups and common taters, 
Gone to the divil. 


er Dig up your tubers, store them 
in a dry : 
Plenty of straw put underneath each layer, 
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Grind them to pulp, or if you like it better, 
oast on a griddle. 


Paddy. Maurdther alive, but where ’s the straw 
to come from? 
Mill for to grind, or griddle for to toast ’em? 
Divil the A es: I’ve got to keep myself dry, 
Much less my praties. 


Dr. Buckland, Ignorant peasant, don’t mind 
_ Kane or Playfai 
Starch is only gluten, therefore innutritious ; 
Steam your potatoes, and you ll find the fungus 
Equal to mushrooms. 


Mr. Tilley. Chloride of lime is better, if you ’ve 
got it— . 
Twopence a pound is all that it will cost you. 
One pound of chloride, properly employed, saves 
Two of potatoes. 


All together. But whate’er you do, Pat, keep 
your mind quite easy, 
Science is at work examining the fungus ; 
Though, for the present, we confess that we know 
Nothing about it. ‘ 


[Exeunt Commissioner, Bucx.anp, and Triuey. 
Pappy, with his hands in his pockets, looks after 
them bewildered. 


WARLIKE PREPARATIONS. 

Preparations for war are being quietly but 
effectually made. The review of the Chelsea 
— is not the only measure of defence that 
as been commenced. ‘The fourpenny steam-boat 
captains have had a hint from official quarters to 
keep up their crews to the full complement of 
three men and a boy. 





Stvevtar Tirte.—In an old volume published at 
oe in the Seed 1620, is the following dedication 
to Pope Paul V. :—* Paulo V.—Vice Deo, Christiane 
Reip. Monarche, invictissima Pontificie Omnipoten- 
tie Conservatori acerrimo,” which, literally trans- 
lated, runs thus, “To Paul V., Vice God, the invin- 
cible monarch of the Christian world, and the most 
zealous defender of the pontifical ae weet 
And in another work, dedicated to Pope Paul III., 
and printed at Bologna in the year 1540, isa still more 
extraordinary symbol of extravagance, which reads 
thus, “Paulo tertio, Max. in terris. Deo,” which 
would imply the words, “To Paul III., God upon 
earth.” If this is not blasphemy, what is ?—Corre- 
spondent of the Herald. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Tue Berry or Bruges, and other Poems, by H. 
W. Longfellow. Published by John Owen, oo 
bridge. Of this beautiful volume we shall have 
occasion to s hereafter 





Messrs. Wiley & Putnam have sent us a very 
pleasant 1, containing abundance of good. Pro- 
VERBIAL Puitosorpny, by Martin Farquhar Tupper. 


in two volumes. [This is one of the books which it 
is desirable to have always at hand for penn use.} 
Tue Boox or Curisrmas, by T. K. Hervey. Ler- 
TERS AND Speecues or Otiver Cromwes, by Thomas 
Carlyle. [The subject and the writer combine so much 
interest that these two volumes will be eage7ly wished 
for wherever announced.] The above are vols. 31, 
32, 38, 41, 42, of their Library of Choice Reading— 
and are admirably well chosen. No. 11 of their 
American Library is Taz Pivanim in THE Smapow oF 
tue Junerrav, by Geo. B. Cheever, D. D., and is 
doubtless very interesting. 
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